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North-South policy 
under scrutiny 




Presidont Walter Scheel and King Hussein of Jordan meet the press in Bonn during 
King Hussain's official visit to the Federal Republic of Germany. ii’iw.t... S\l*u Swn.no 


Y\/‘orUI trade experts at tin- Bonn 
m Economic Affairs ministry wen- 
upset by a local newspaper headline re¬ 
ading: “Genscher wills for ncw-look 
North-South policy” 

Civil servants usually take headlines 
in their stride, but this is u putticulaily 
tricky subjecl and the newspaper in 
question is usually well-informed on 
Foreign Minister Gensehcr’s views. 

The prospeet of a “new look” after JU 
months of bickering between the Third 
World and the industrialised West dis¬ 
turbed the Economic Affairs ministry. 
The news could hardly have come til a 
more inconvenient moment. 

Experts al the Foreign, Economic Af¬ 
fair i i nut ill and ELuaumic.Cgupcij* 
lion ministries were feverishly debating 
the attitude to be taken by Bonn's tie- 
legation at the mid-November Geneva 
round of raw materials talks with lire 
developing countries. 

Third World delegates will doubtless 
have been cheered to learn that Herr 
Genscher is advocating a new approach. 
As far as the Geneva talks are concern¬ 
ed, he is in charge of policies pursued 
by one of the world's richest industrial¬ 
ised countries. 

If Bonn has changed its mind, a 
breakthrough would seem a distinct pos¬ 
sibility.'at the North-South talks. The 
Third World would have been well 
advised to engineer the breakdown of 
the first round or raw materials .talks a 
jear agq. 

So the newspaper headline sent civil 
servants scurrying to the source material: 
a speech by' Herr Genscher to the 
United .Nations Association. 

In his address the Foreign Minister 
contained that the industrialised coun¬ 
tries had merely responded to demands 
ty the Third World. They luid only just 
come round to the idea of framing 
counter-demands of their own. 

This alone was not too •alarming.; 
"’Inch could not be said for a further 
comment. 


mide may turn out to be wishful think¬ 
ing. 

Bonn has agreed, for instance, to write 
off debts owed by the poorest develop¬ 
ing countries, although not mitomulicully 
and only after individual scrutiny. 

in pructice this Is only a formality, the 
aim being to ensure that Idi Amin and 
EmperOr Uokassu do not have their 
debts cancelled automatically, encourag¬ 
ing them to be even more wasteful. 

This move by Bonn is relatively in¬ 
expensive. costing the Exchequer about 
DM.XOm a year, hut inordinate generosity 
at the Geneva commodity talks could 
prove so cosily as to constitute negli¬ 
gent e. 

The Third World’s basic demand last 
year was for an inlegrated commodities 
programme of guaranteed prices for 
about IK products, with sales and price 
fluctuations being offset by buffer 
stocks. 

If the market price of a commodity 
falls below a specified level, the ap¬ 
propriate inici national auihurii) will be 
mil housed to lay hi buffer slocks to 
stabilise prices. 

If prices rise above u cert jin k\el. 
they can sell stocks to restore price sta¬ 
bility. In both eases the finances will he 
handled by a Common Fund that in 
conference parlance has come lo be 
known as the "first window.” 

The second window will consist of 
other measures designed lo help coun¬ 
tries (hat lack either competitive com¬ 
modities or raw materials of any kind. 

The Common Fund is to be used to 
finance several things: commodity de¬ 
velopment. diversification of single-crop 
economies, higher productivity, market¬ 
ing. research and development. 

The crux of both plans is that the 
Third World expects all countries, but of 
course priihariiy the industrialised states, 
to contribute directly towards the fund. 

It will administer cash as it sees fit. 
and to make matters worse, voting will 
be as at; the UN'fcriiferal Assembly, with 
the Third World doing the saying arid 
the West Hie paying 

. There is an obvious risk of massive 
intervention and regimentation in com¬ 


modity markets, so the industrialised 
countries suggested a compromise. 

While accepting the idea of a Com¬ 
mon Fund, they insisted that its rule 
must In- no more than that of a sivines 
LmiiK. CuiuiiiuiiiO iigiL-cmcnk would be 
financed by producers ami consumer*, 
with cash held in trust by the fund. 
Price support measures would be under¬ 
taken in strict accordance with reims 
previously arranged. 

The industrialised culm tries rejected 
(hut not out of hand! the Third World 
demand for the second window lu be 
opened and funds used to finance all 
manner of other desirable moves. 

The West wanted to proceed step by 
step. The two sides failed to agree and 
the talks broke down. 

Yet lo abandon the slep-by-step ap¬ 
proach, as the Foreign Ministry now 
seems willing to consider, could have 
most unfortunate consequences. 

A generally acceptable compromise 
was agreed op the first window in Ge¬ 
neva last November, but data since 
compiled make the proposition appear 
more dubious. 

There has been a survey to find out 
what commodities are suitable for 
agreements, of this kind, and the original 
figure of 18 has turned out'to be unre¬ 
alistic. Only six to eight are feasible.. 

What is more, a number of Third 
World cominodiiy producers arc no long- 

Continued on page 3 


Hussein has 
doubts over 
Camp David 

DERTAGES SPIEGEL 


T he Camp David accords were not 
convincing enough for King Hus¬ 
sein of Jordan lo run the risk of joining 
the peace talks.- 

lie complained that Israel's undertak¬ 
ing on autonomy for the West iBank was 
not a firm promise of self-determination 
for people there after a five-year period. 

Besides, Israeli settlement of the West 
Bunk has not been hatted, and King 
Hussein would have needed both com¬ 
mitments to justify taking part in the 
peace bid. 

To this extent US diplomatic efforts 
in the Middle East have been a failure. 
Yel Xing Hussein gives the impression 
of wanting to retain the option of taking 
baft at some future stage. He clearly sees 
that only Mr Begin stands to gain,' esV 
jieclalty in his ties with President Sadat, 
front other Arab countries rejecting the 
Camp David .accords out of hand. 

By doing so they arc relieving Israel 
or the need to demonstrate its willing- 1 
ness to negotiate on other outstanding 


llllllilllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllll|llllltllilllllll!llillllllillilllllllllltllllllllillllllllllllllllllllllll!lillllllll|llll|li!lll!lillilillllll!lllll 


"Counter-demands levelled at the de- 
veloping countries can only be included 
jn the talks with any prospect of success 
if we do all we can, rathei; than r^ortto 
a strategy of responding to pressure with 
gradual'concessions." 

• At the Economic Affairs ministry Ibis, 
tomn^nt i$ felt to be extraordinarily 1 
non-committal. It is certainly hani- to 1 
reconcile with the headline “Genscher 
.calls for new-look North-South policy” : 

But the belief that it is a mere bro- 
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aspects of the Mjddle : Eusl conflict, or so 
King Hussein seems to have argued at 
Baghdad. . , 

To bolster this line,of argument,-the 
United Slates seems to be trying to; in¬ 
duce Egypt and Israel to both sign a 
pence treaty i.nnd exchange 'documents 
indicating that more Is at issue than u 
Separate peace pact, '. 

'. These docu^nput^ yvpuM demonstrate 
thfd both’ stiles are (Jpliberately, coiiumt- 

Continuad on page 2 - • < ‘ 
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FOREIGN AFFAIRS 

Socialist meeting is 
triumph for Brandt 

i« .... - .i Spanish and Portuguese 1 

Itankforisrlhudfalm SS^fS^ltlS 


F or a moment the applause in the 
ballroom of the Hyatt Motel, Van¬ 
couver. British Columbia, is so thunder¬ 
ous Hint the translation headphones go 
haywire. 

Temporarily unable to adjust to the 
decibels, they let out a banshee wail in 
response to the nomination of Willy 
Brandt for re-election as chairman of 
the Socialist international. 

Delegates rise from their seats to give 
a standing ovation to the German Social 
Democrat leader and the cause of peace 
lie has served so well. 

It is a vote by acdmnallon. Not even 
a show of hands is necessary. Ho. Is re¬ 
elected for another two-year term, and it 
comes as a sobering surprise to hear him 
asked whether, if elected, he will agree 
to serve. 

Willy Brandt is unquestionably the 
linchpin of the Socialist International. 

I/a __i i i 


i Spanish and Portuguese views by no 
means coincide with those of the 
Swedes and Germans, let alone Africans, 
Asians and Latin Ainricans. 

Agreement on a common catechism is 
most unlikely, although the attempt 
should not be abandoned. Expansion has 
made it necessary to steer clear of de¬ 
tails on which views may differ. 

The emphasis in Vancouver was on 
tenets that did not overtax what mem¬ 
ber-parties might consider fundamentals. 
Ends were stressed, leaving means to 
fend for themselves. 

The Socialist International was neither 
a world parly nor a dosed society, Willy 
Brandt said. Members pursued similar 
targets but were receptive to new ideas. 

Ho advocated a dialogue witli all 
peace-loving groups as a means of 
overcoming fears many members might 
have of making contact with party-po¬ 
litical foes. 

There was no need to go into dclail, 
he said, because the conference had 
more than enough to discuss: the back¬ 
log of East-West problems, including 


“WO can count ourselves luekv we stifi ■' LU T c P roU W including 
Have hi,,,.- says Irene Petry of Belgium. JTZSnl SJS 


He is a man who has done more 
towards justice than any other in our 
era, says a spokesman for the host Ca¬ 
nada’s New Democratic Party. 

At moments like this the SPD loader 
is dearly seen to be (he undisputed /ca¬ 
de r of the world’s Social Democratic and 
Socialist parties. 

Much has changed since he took over 
the chairmanship at Geneva in Novem¬ 
ber 1976. Then Herr Brandt siad his aim 
was to lead the Socialist International 
out of its European ghetto. 

Its claim to represent worldwide opin¬ 
ion was evident at Vancouver, where de¬ 
legates from Latin America, Africa and 
Asra lent greater weight to the Third 
World s voice. 

Democratic socialism is slaking its 
ejaini os an alternative to consolidation 
of the blocs, says Horst Ehmkc of the 
German delegation.' 

Growing disillusionment with both 
capitalism and Moscow-slyle commu¬ 
nism is particularly widespread in the 
developing countries, so there Is good 
reason for taking slock and considerina 
new options. 

Jnterest, in the Socialist international 
has never been as brisk as at Vancouver 
oil the Pacific coast. The 41 full mem- 
bers were outnumbered by guest delega¬ 
tions and observers. 

Swapo and Polisarlo did not take part 
in debate, but their very presence influ¬ 
enced the agenda. 

Teaee and development was die motto 
of the Nth Socialist International con¬ 
gress. Countries directly concerned With 
issues of the day were represented in the 
conference hall, if not on Ihc rostrum, 
and their presence honed delegates’ con¬ 
sciences. 1 

In spreading its net worldwide the So¬ 
cialist international is runhing risks. 
Emergence ffom the' European ghetto 
makes demands on the Europeans. How, 
for instance, is one to define democratic 
socialism? . 


with special reference to the Third 
World, and the many aspects of human 
rights. 

All were in urgent need of solution, 
and even if a solution were not possible 
because, members, lacked the power to 
impose it, n consensus was still dosiN 
able. 

Is democratic socialism in its new 
expanded guise, still capable of reaching 
a consensus? Or are African and Euro¬ 
pean views, for instance, worlds apart? 

Conclusions reached were not so pre¬ 
cise . that no interpretation was 
possible, circumstances and conditions 
in the various countries dirfer too widely 
for common ground to be found with¬ 
out difficulty. ■ 

They do so even within the Third 
World. In Africa, for instance, democra¬ 
tic socialists have no optioh but to back 
liberation niovcnmls, whereas ; their 
counterparts in most parts of Latin 
America are banking on radical demo¬ 
cratic evolution. ■ : 

So while Latin American socialists are 
opposed to the military, Africans sup¬ 
port arnied Uprising. It is all a matter‘of 
historical development. 

Latin America wui seen in Vancouver 
js a hopeful prospect, even though, as 
Spam s Felipe Gonzalez said, socialism 
has a poor reputation there, in fact it is 
gaining ground, a§ for instance in the 
Dominican Republic. 

In four or five years the trend will be 


even more apparent, socialists forecast. 
They arc much more confident about 
prospects in Brazil. 

The largest Social Democratic party 
outside Europe was taking shape there, 
llcrr Brandt said. 

Africa however remains a major prob¬ 
lem and a challenge. The Socialist Inter¬ 
national is keen to gain a foothold there 
) from which to challenge the Coinniu- 
: nists. 

’ A two-fold approach was adopted in 
pursuit of this aim. It consists of aban¬ 
doning indulgence towards neo-colonial¬ 
ist oppressors and ending suspicion of 
contacts with progressive forces. 

Bonn's Hnns-Jlirgen Wischnewski tes¬ 
tified to the first leg of the approach by 
roundly condemning South Africa ori : 
Namibia. 

He was no less vocal on the second, 
saying, for instance, that organisations 
such as Swapo needed protection from 
discrimination. To brand.them as Com¬ 
munists was the result of what he called 
Western ignorance. . 

Willy Brandt had a bad cold but gave 
the impression of being • very, wide 
awake. There was little doubt that he 
made his mark on the conference, not 
only as an individual but also in debate. 

He sot goals that, although they 
might not regiment the conference, did 
establish priorities in accordance with 
the main topic: pence and development. 

Two years ago in Geneva Herr Brandt 
sounded o get-up-ami-go note. In Van¬ 
couver he was more reticent, yet he 
made no attempt to dismiss the difficul¬ 
ties the Socialist Interntional had en¬ 
countered. 

Disarmament, he said, was the pre¬ 
requisite of further progress. Without 
detente, to which there was no alterna¬ 
tive, there could be no bridging the 
North-South gap. A balance had to be 
struck in East-West ties. 

Vancouver was a fur cry from Geneva 
here. Two years ago the Socialist Inter¬ 
national set great store by Mr Carter. 
Now it is more sceptical, as Willy 

Brandt readily admits. 

Politics, he said, called for continuity, 
on Iranian rights or any other issue. The 
conference was in no doubt that the 
pinpricks were aimed at a US President 
known to vacillate. ..' > 

■ There weref claims that Vancouver had 
seen a swihg to the left. It is hard to say 
whether this is true.* From the SPD’s 
viewpoint, the Socialist International Was 
already a .left-wing organisation.: , 

In other words, the 1 German Social 
Democratic party,was.cn the righting 
of the Socialist International. It still: jg, 
and that is how matters.will no doubt 
remain as long as Willy Brandt is at the 
helm. 

Tension may increase when he retires, 
possibly in two years’ time. Felipe Gon¬ 
zalez of Spain’s PSQE, is currently fane- 
icd to succeed the SPD leader. 

■ Hans-Joachim Noack 

(Frankfurter Rundschau, 6 November 1978) 


Hussein’s peace doubts 

r _ _ - 


Continued from page 1 

ting themselves to further moves in the 
Middle East. 

So Washington is keen to eniphusise 
Uie gradual progress towards undcreland¬ 
ing between Egypt and Israel. America 
has also called on its allies to help. 

Bonn, for instance, was asked,to givo 
King Hussein a most cordial reception, 
put in a plug for US policy in the Mid¬ 


dle Oast, and show interest in bilateral 
ties between Bonn and Amman:' 

This may partly explain' why Bonn 
was so demonstratively cordial towards 
King Hussein. s . . . ] , 

Chancellor Schmidt , said. the! .damp 
David accords were not, as he spw it, 
sufficient, but that he was confident de¬ 
velopments would gather their . oWri 
momentum. 

(Der Tagesapldgel, 8 NbvpmboM978) 
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Bonn hits at 

nuclear help 
allegations 

DIE# WELT 

B onn has strongly denied repeatedg 
legations of military and nurlii 
cooperation with South Africa m 
according to a paper issued by the Piw 
Ofice and the Foreign Ministry, # 

■ aimed at undermining Bonn’s intern* 
lional credibility. 

The paper was published in time fan 
congress against nuclear . coopeption 
with South, Africa organised in Bonn bj 
the local Anti-Apartheid Movement and 
the African National Congress. 

. ANC sponsorship was interest^ 
since Hans-Jtirgen Wischnewski, Minis¬ 
ter of State for the Chancellor’s Office, 
had announced at the Vancouver con¬ 
gress of the Socialist International Ihi! 
the Social Democrats intended to sup¬ 
port l lie African National Congress. 

But the Bonn puper accuses both the 
ANC and the Anti-Apartheid Movement 
of deliberately slandering the federal go¬ 
vernment in order to lu’t at the West as 
a whole and to consolidate the Soviet 
position in Africa. 

Campaigns by these groups are said to 
be based in.most cases on misleading 
information peddled by Eastern Europe 
in general and East Berlin in particular. 

The brochure says “there is neither 
military nor nuclear cooperation between 
the Federal Republic.of Germany and 
the Republic of South Africa" 

It deals In detail with about 30 allega¬ 
tions, refuting them point by point and 
saying that the rumour-mongers arc 
unable td supply proof. 

They misinterpret and distort the 
facts and ore strong only on speculation 
:ind fallacy, the puper says. 

"They are not. friends of Africa but 
forces engaged in an attempt to export 
the East-We^t conflict to Africa and t to 
pursue, power politics q( their own 
.there” . . , 

Borin would be 1 happy if‘African 
countries were to study the facts the¬ 
mselves apd appreciate that the;auc¬ 
tions levelled at .West Germany, si* w* 
tenable, the paper concludes. • . 

• Bemt Conrad 
(Dta Walt, 9 November l« g ) 
~ ■ .1 ’ . , , 1 
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■ HOME AFFAIRS 

Opposition broadcasts its 
media policy discontent 


C hristian Democrats politicians have 
for many years been complaining of 
left-wing tendencies on many radio and 
television stations and party politicians 
gave expression to pent-up discontent at 
a Special congress on media policies re¬ 
cently. 

The term “media policies" electrifies 
politicians of all parties. The media cau¬ 
sing so much controversy among politi¬ 
cians are those which broadcast news 
and opinions, that is, mainly radio, te¬ 
levision and newspapers. Media policies 
are in the widest sense of the word 
press policies but politicians arc reluc¬ 
tant to put it as dearly. 

Politicians arc dependent on die media 
for getting their ideas across to the pub¬ 
lic. Television in particular is an excellent 
means of presen ting one’s point of view. 1 1 
is no accident that in dictatorships 
the press is brought into line. 

The existence of a free press is one of 
the most important proofs of democracy 
and so politicians cannot simply order it 
into line. But of course they always try. 
with degrees of success. Sometimes 
journalists help them in their attempts, 
sometimes they refuse to cooperate: this 
is what the controversy is all about. 

The fact that the discussion centres 
on television and radio is not only due 
to the attractiveness of these media, but 
also to their forms of organisation, hi 
the Federal Republic television and radio 
have a legal basis and status unusual in 
the \\urld, a system which, stuns. fruiti 
bad experiences and good intentions.* ■' 
Goebbels’s state radio was a frighten¬ 
ing experience for many Democrats. No- 
one had much confidence in a private 
radio system in the ruined Germany of 
.the early posl-vvur years — least of all 
the Allies. 

The result was that media laws were 
passed binding the institutions to the 
constitution and obliging them to bear 


the common good in mind. Alt “socially 
relevant forces” were to tale part in this 
public corporation, so that it seemed 
right to give it a monopoly. 

In a state such as the Federal Repub¬ 
lic of Germany, which has now come of 
age and is one of the most stable demo¬ 
cracies on earth, these self-imposed fet¬ 
ters may seem irritating and superfluous. 
Yet they do not huve to be in principle, 
at least not as long as tho social forces 
whose function is to control the system 
and keep it working smoothly live up to. 
their responsibilities. 

However, there are doubts about this, 
and if they are justified the public cor¬ 
poration system must pul up with ques¬ 
tioning. 

1'hc parties have done, a lot to in¬ 
crease the doubts. They are partly re¬ 
sponsible for the system of appoint men I 
based on party affiliation in the radio 
and TV stations, uml for the political 
polarisation; they were unable to distin¬ 
guish between an understandable striv¬ 
ing for power and a system of controls 
and balances. Perhaps this is too much to 
expect of a party. 

The basic mistake of the public cor¬ 
poration system was the assumption that 
the other socially relevant forces on the 
supervisory boards would prevent the 
parties from seeking power in the wrong 
places. Parties cannot be impartial. 

The second mistake was the atlempl 
to distinguish between the parties and 
llic mam mjlLiI lurets. Umiili and tra¬ 
des union leaders have, with few honor¬ 
able exceptions, ulwuys shown their 
party political sympathies, so that in the 
end the television and radio advisory 
boards reflected the struggle between 
government and opposition. 

It is hardly surprising that political 
power struggles rage on here. As impor¬ 
tant appointments arc made in these 
bodies, the struggle is continued in the 


editorial, the szrugglc is continued in 
the editorial offices. It may be that the 
SPD is marginally ahead of the CDU 
here because it realised the important 
opinion-forming function of the elec¬ 
tronic media sooner. But whenever it is 
at all possible, Ihc CDU makes up 
ground, using exactly the same methods: 
as the SPD. 

The controversy about television and 
radio stems from the system. It there¬ 
fore must be acceptable to think of ways 
of loosening up the system! Private te¬ 
levision and private radio could mean 
more competition arid could shake up 
encrusted structures. 

Huns JOrg Sottorf 

(Hanuover&chc Allgcmeine,. 10 November 1978 ) 


Policy scrutiny 

Continued from page 1 

er interested In the scheme, Morocco, 
for instance, with u virtual monopoly in 
phosphates, has no interest whatever in 
keeping prices stable. 

The Moroccans have good reason to 
suppose that market prices for their 
product will go in one direction only: 
up. There is as yet no substitute for 
phosphates. 

So why should Morocco help to al¬ 
leviate the hardship of others? Other 
commodity producers have been having 
the same thoughts. 

But if agreements are reached only for 
commodities usually in (lie price dol¬ 
drums, the Common Funds would no 
longer function. Unless there is a mix¬ 
ture of rising and falling prices the 
fund will never have enough cash to 
build up buffer stocks. 

It would depend on bankrolling by 
Ut>: iniiMinva and the «.a.U 

would more likely than not soon be¬ 
come excessive. 

If the industrialised countries agree to 
this proposition, the developing world 
will have accomplished more than its 
wildest dreams. But Herr Muller-Thuns 
of the Economic Affairs ministry hopes 
they will realise this is impossible. 

Wolfgang Hoffmann 

(Die Zeit, 10 November 197 &) 


Army reform: 
Apel lists 
advantages 

DIE#WEIT 


B onn Minister of Defence lluns Apel 
lias justified (he recent changes in 
army organisation by listing a number of 
advantages. 

He holds that by increasing the num¬ 
ber of field brigades to 36 the Federal 
Republic is meeting its obligations with¬ 
in Niilo and strengthening conventional 
defences; in a .crisis the government 
could quickly cull up lurge numbers into 
the territorial army without full mobili¬ 
sation and is thus more capable of de¬ 
terrent action; belter use .is made of 
trained reservists; finally, the size of the 
urmy in peacetime remains the same, so 
Hut the liumlcswellr dues not dominate 
Nato. 

Under Reform Four the following will 
happen: 

• The 36 army brigades will be di¬ 
vided into four fighting lutalltons in¬ 
stead of three. One will have a skeleton 
staff iluriug peacetime, but in a crisis 
will be composed of active soldiers ami 
armed units. 

• Battalions will coireM of four 
companies in peace and three companies 
in war. The fourth company from each 
battalion will then join the fourth batty- 
linn. 

. • The fighting companies will have 
13 tanks instead of 17. or it combat 
vehicles. This means the company 
commander has u better overview and 
the company is easier to lead. Adminis¬ 
trative tasks not necessary for the im¬ 
mediate leadership of the unit will be 
transferred with personnel to 1 he batta¬ 
lion. 

• In the territorial urmy the six home 
protection commandos will if necessary 
he used to support Nato units in front 
line defence. 


T he debacle over the mediation be¬ 
tween the Bundestag and Bundesrat 
on the new tux. package is incomprehen¬ 
sible to the taxpayer. 

No-one knows, what is going to hap¬ 
pen over tspies now. Even tlifc reductions 
in rates welcomed by' all parties raid 
planned for i January 1979 spem .to be 
in doubt. -: *• i .. : := • ■ : 

The. CDUycSU. wanted this', part 
, llie'tax package separate from the rest 
'for limp reasor^. The cQalifioA,^ stiif 
against this proposal and ui$jt$,thpj 
VAT should be ; increased ffbm I July 
next- year to prevent. jthe .^ntjre, govern¬ 
ment budget bursting irs ( , seair^s , with 
new indebtedness. 

Unless the‘three main 1 parties'Change 
their ideas! 1 th6' to* pneka^e, 1 mkmt' to 
increase • real growth by one per cent 
next yeiir, will shrink to the comparati¬ 
vely low volume of two (1979) to 3.7 
(1980) 1 billion ddutschcm'fcrks; ‘ It Inc¬ 
ludes rfrore children's allowance, 1 more 
generous pregnancy 1 leave and'more‘flex¬ 
ibility for handicapped pensioners.' 

> i. •.. . . , ri '- 

This means, .Helmut Schmidt’s .posi¬ 
tion in,terms.of the.guarantees given at 
jthe Bonn economic summit in July. i$ 
hardly better than that of President Car- 


Tax package confusion 
still reigns 


ter, whose energy programme was con¬ 
siderably diluted by! Congress: ’ ' 

Thd CDU/CSU cun, with good, reason, 
point put that Iis majority'in the Bun'?' 
deshit has come about not by any 'dark 
fd/ie^biit.thoijlcs to the will bf |hc elfcc; 
fprate, '6rid that the Ba$ic Law gives the 
Bundesrat considerable rights' of co-die- 


ih:'i; kit 



\¥i 


termination: iri ! economic and finan¬ 
cial policies. ■ •'r ! - ' :i ’ v . • 1 

r Rcad 1 1ng agreeiiicnt vydI riot be^asy ps 
positions' on bpth $|dcS ace entrencjied., 

1 The Opposition.insists on rbrinlroduor 
ing the lay .allowances for children abo¬ 
lished ( wlth its.support in 1974. The go? 
verumenl has proposed on, extension of. 
tiie law . on household help os a child- 
minding contribution, where the costs 
would have tp be, proved The Opposition 


regard this as too little and the coalition 
is not prepared to Up prove its offer. 

It seems 7 somewhat easier to agree 
on the second main tissue - the trade 
tax. Here the coalition may have created 
enough scope far a compromise by its 
proposal for compensating the local 
councils for loss of income from tile levy. 

A lending CDU "expert has reckoned 
that the .local councils would lose 
DM1.7 billion by the abolition:of the 
payroll lax but would gain,;DM5.07 bil¬ 
lion by tiro increase of their slut re of wage 
and income tax and the-reduction of. the 
trade tax redistribution. This could , be 
the starling point far farther trade tax 
reductions!, especially nowi that Bonn 
and DUsseldorf have, agreee on compen¬ 
sation. ■ ■■ •' - •= i 

... For,the.time.being this.is speculalion. 
At present coalition-and Opposition ore 
eagetly passing the buck over responsi¬ 
bility Tor ,the breakdown of the first 
round of compromise talks. . . 

. Melnhard Uhltmun,.-, 


• The territorial urmy will huve six 
home guard regiments organised along 
brigade lines with heavy weapons (in 
peace with skeleton staffs^ 45 home 
guard battalions divided into 15 fully 
motorised regiments, ISO fully motor¬ 
ised home guard companies for the pro¬ 
tection of property, plus 300 guard and 
security -groups not provided for in the 
reform. The home .guard regiments wj!l 
be only partially mobile and are mainly 
seem as infantry protecting property. 

■ •.The three ne,w brigades will treate 
1,1)00 highly-paii) posts, and \\\e increase 
In oattoBoris and ; conipanies vylli create 

^Herr. Apel beliefs tiro t extra' rrione)- 
needed annually for this arid tiro increuse 
in' , .military : ranges from .4,000 to 
$,90Q can be folind in: the, defence 
budget,, fcjxly per cent. of ific one-off 
of | about ^DM300 ,n)iltiQh Will bo 
spept' on Jl>c territorial army. The re¬ 
maining 4u per ccqf will "go on, lire crea¬ 
tion ,of the ( three. ^ew brjgudes ‘pnd ,re- 

T^^says ^pei's ideas arc 
in part a. iusefiti basis for the.army of Jthe 
future biit there, is no overa^ pjan far 
using , rose rvist po ten tin! sensibly.' The 
in crease in tire,; number of,. pfaciicp 
hinges Is also' too small, tlic Opposition 
says?., k , Ritfigpr iioniat; ■ 


(Handel^b|al|,. 1 0 Novemb^f l9.7,8) .5 \ y 


(Die Well, 8 November1978) 
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Kristallnacht: Germany’s 
desire to remember 


Joachim Fast, a publisher of Frankfurter 
Attgemsing Zeftung a nd. author of a 
sjudy of Hitler; writes sbdut the sfgrif- 


■ • --* bmvui iiib aigni* 

licence for Germans of the anniversary of 
November 1938. 

R arely'has there been such a wides¬ 
pread arid' spontaneous need to re¬ 
member thri past as in these days which 
mark the 4th anniversary of die No¬ 
vember 1938 pogroms. ■ 

'■ Documentary exhibitions and hours of 
remembrance underline the public’s 
Consciousness of thfe events in Germany 
the night when synagogues were set on 
fire and Jewish shops smashed and loot¬ 
ed. - . ■ .. i. : . . 

It is not easy for a nation to live with 
such incriminating memories. But peri 
Imps the present heed to remember is a 
sign of the 1 realisation that it is far less 
easy to repress one’s own history in the 
long run. 

.Those who lived through the Hitler 
regime were ut best able to understand 
w|iat, had happened. Now that history as 
a. schooj subject has been abolished in 
certain “progressive" Under, many 
ypung people are not content with what 
they have learnt abput. this period-.of 
their past. 

Free of their parent’s complexes about 
complicity, these young people demand 
that the rope should ne mentioned in 
the house ,of '.the hangman, Though 
many generational resentments may be 
Involved- hero, nothing , \» more under, 
sfandabie than this need to understand 
and track down tfie causes of one of thC 
greatest misfortunes in their history. 

Of course it is easy to draw false con¬ 
clusions. Often wheli we look back, the 
incidental' assumes an importance it 
never really had! Those who iook 
through German history for evidence of 
anti-Semitism will fjnd plenty of it. But 
this does not . mean That tlie course of 
German history was bound to lead td 
Auschwitz. : i ■ • > 

Those, who mention Stcickei, 1 Ahti 
wardt or Boeckel Should not forget I he 
many who Oppose'*! anti-Sertiitlsm. Thd 
raucops ontf-Serfiitism of the'late 19th 
ceiitiiry was nothing compared ’ to the 
strength of the Social Democratic Party 
whose : nieriiberk were free of anti-Serti- t 
itic'resentments/ ‘ 1 1 ; f 

lin here ore only a few Jewish citizens 
X ini Berlin today who lived through 
the kmtdllnacht in Berlin 1 and survived 
W. e RQgKUlUP jfelthht follo wed it. 1 
u T j « were childrei? fH^19^ 
Most of them, according to reports, try 
to repress the memories : of the events- 
tneyjfoc too'painful and torturing.' ; ,s 

KKstallnacht 11 mednt their , fithef n 
coming home bleeding and beaten, their si 
mother listening anxiously for sounds V 
P r . Mahout who p| 

aw ? ywhen ,hiy met si 
them. It w&i the begfhning of an appall- hi 
ing period of sufferlrig. • ■ ■ 

Th6 pogrom; ordered by 1 the Nazi lea¬ 
dership, began on the, night . of 9 No- a. 
icipber. SA iraops witli crowbars, axes ra; 

m d ! Ai nS .i? r ^ etr ?i s in loriyioad$ tit 
Ihrough .the street*, stopped at Jewish br 

23? , ,ta -odvAn^ 1 Mted ■ 

* 

The fCiirfUhtendamm, the Tauerit- w 
Zlciistrasse' and -the Staglizer Schlosst- lei 


r ; It js an error, looking back after the 
a catastrophe of the .Third Reich, to be- 
{ heye that anti-Semitistn in tyilhlemini- 
T Germany was stronger ilipn elsewhere 
In' Europe. Anti-Semitisni was an expres¬ 
sion of defence against the modern 
world, against industrialisation, urban isa- 
■ tion and rootlessness, of which the Jews 
appeared to be the advance guard' and 
the representatives. 

At the beginning of the 20th century 
this mood of panic, died down, and so 
too did anti-Semitism. 'Hitler was the 
first after this period to ^qcceed in im¬ 
posing anti-Semitic conspiracy theories 
on the emotionally-charged conscious¬ 
ness of the 'immediate pdst-War years 
but even here his' suedess Was only par¬ 
tial and there were important regional 
variation^ 1 • ; 

Paradoxically, flu; pogrom of 9 No¬ 
vember 1938 is I«s a proof of a virulent 
anti-Semitic mood os of the failure .of 
Hitler’s r anti-Semi(ic demagogy. In the 
historical context,.! lie .pogrom was an at¬ 
tempt .to kindle the nation's aggressive 
potential, which has receded in the pre? 
ceding yo^rs of peace. /\s Hitler cynically 
Rut. it in. a speech two days later, it was 
Ihreateniifg to die out altogether 

The night In which the commandos 
were sent outyds Gustapo reports show, 
did not awake the fever of aggression 
Hitler wanted. The Ino'st prominent re¬ 
action was indifference, mingled with 
com passion, Tear-and perhaps-shame, i c;i 

The excesses offended the Germans’ 
sense of order. Memories of street vio¬ 
lence and of people taking the law into 
their own hands were aroused; Hitler 
, n ^ uc ^ °f his support - by 
promising to stamp these things out. 
Now he wfts doing these'things himself. 

Thi^ indifference more tlian anythirig 
else was. the cause of the terrible fate of 
the 'Jews in EUffipd. Apart from the 
murderers themselves, it was precisely 
this moral'indifference with which the 
entire world regarded the extermination 
of the Jews soon afterward^ ! 

The ships Carrying Jewish ' refugees •. j 
which had to wander the seas because • . 
no country would let them embark, and 
the Allies’ refusal, despite alt the: cries , 
for help, to bombard the death camps ’ 



Remembrance service 




and. marshalling yards in the East'.are 

lwo of the most incomprehensible ex¬ 
amples of this> indifference. 

This certainly does not lessen the 
guilt of. those who took part in, genq- 
cide. Nor does it lessen the responsibil¬ 
ity of .us all. It merely goes to show-that 
such events rare, brought about . by a cer- 
lain rnumbenof people, .but that many 
arc. affected by them. : 

A. day,.such as this should also be the 
occasion , to remember that Hitler did 
not just want to exterminate. the Jews 
but all so-called inferior faces. There 
have i been. far. too -few spokesmen foe 
(he millions of Polos and Russians 
killed by the Nazis. 

Today, as in. the past, one. comes ac¬ 
ross symptoms ;0 f , anti-Semitism . in 
Germany • and elsewhere. : .It manif 
csts itself in different ways but the old 
conspiracy theories and defensive, mech- 
anisms are still; there. The danger, of. a 
view of history, from tlieeo.d* from :the 
catastrophe, , is not; least .that it makon 
people into fatalists. 

This fatalism, which may also appear 
to provide succour against other pheno¬ 
mena, could help to make anti-Semit¬ 
ism, which is still marginal in our day, 

• the power of a cause, from which later 
generations wilipass their verdict on our 
ow . n yj ■; :. Joachim Fest 

• '■ (Frankfurter Allgemelne Zeltung 

fur Deutschland, 9 October 1978 } 


terror and 
'the 


A rabbi who had almost bled to death- 
was brought tpJhe.Hedwig Hospital by 

nassers-hv whn" ImH _ 


raise vWrestreWn with Woken glass. The 
shop windows of the department stores 
Wertheirn Und' Tietz at thd Alexander, 
plot* in theiLeipziger Strasse, the tailors’ 
shops at the HausvOjgfeipiatz and tho DOn- 
hofplatz ■ and of Kemplnski and As- 
chingor Were smashed. ■ i . > • 

Forty-'of Berlin’s 1: 50 Jewish synago. 
gues were set on ’ fire. In the Fasinerist- 
rasse the huge Jewish synagogue with its 

threfc donfbs burnt all daylong. The fire 

brigade did hot lift a« finger. 1 ( 

Tho SA 'moved- on from ^violence 
against property td violence against peo¬ 
ple. Anyone thd'SA recognised is h Jew 
was'baited and beaten. On the KurfDrs- 
tcnd&mm Jews Were chased arid stoned. 


• i . . ■ v viiiivi inw 

3 sI MHg of shops <pr. the, manhunts. 
Thdy; had received instructions to remain; 
passive. '■ - * 1 ■ .u - 

The. reaction of the vast majority of 
people In.. Berlin was shock! .and fear. 
There was. n6 anti-Semitic mo^d in the 
city. 

Only a very few Berlin people loot-, 
ed shops. Yet the oppressive,.feeling;of 
fear soon parsed, as Heinz Gaiinski, 
chairman of;tire .Weat Berlin 1 Jewish 
Community, critically 'observ'es. ’^^rdly 
anyone *thouglit that this, kind’ otfexperi- 
enoe should' havd consequences } for' their 
own behavioiir i ini thee f 0r m of passive 
resistance' to 1 the Nazi regime.1 arid*Hafd«! 
ly ■ anyone: concluded; frorri the v things 
• •• ■' '.'.''i.i ,!j»i 

!! 11 f l' i ‘ 1 CorliinlieH oft pa^a B- * s* i W-.. w 


; Poll shows 
rejection 
1 of 4 F iihrer’ 

die ^ WELT 

A PqU by, the. E mu id opinion researi 
insiituie shows that only sev 
per cent of German citizens would v< 
for “a man like ^doJ( Hitler” if, as 
1933, tn.ey haj the. .chance. 

Ninety per. cent of those asked s; 
categorically that they would riot. T 
per cent did not want to answer qui 
tions on the topic., . .. 

-The pollsters cpnclqde, that jtl]ere 
no evidence! of a “Hitler Wave",-. Tl 
the report says proves how much' “ci 
tain subjects are created by the met 
arid'this certainly applies to Hitler ai 
National Socialism.” 

• Of those aged : 50 ■andvabovb, 12 p 
eent want b new Flihren The <figure t 
the 20^49 yean age-group ife 5 -per.'der 
Only one per cent of “intellectuals 1 ' sa 
they would vote for a FQhrer. 

Eight pet' dent if 1 CDU . vcitort,' SMi 
per cent of SPD voters, arid* four R 
edrit Of'FDP Voters' said they wouldYol 
for a FQhrer.' >' ' ! "- i. . • >'< ' 

The Emnid institute- took the'riisct* 
sion of the Filbinger ca^e as an oppot 
turiity to ask pfeqple if they tliriught'lN 
nre riancnrl should';still ,; be ‘concen® 
with the pastd of; Genriari ppliticiato 

T^resultd: ::f ‘ *-;■■■ 

'•"Sixty tf per ! fccrit think’ J it' is ! ' inipd) 
Ifni' to’look' Into 1 the' Nd?J past of M 
mg politicians,' and' '35 1 net 1 cent 1 are 0 
the opposite opinion. ■ '■ ,7 ;' !l ■*' 

A*.* f°f - .Filbingpr’s jtct^ns/jas ^Jify 
coufl. martial. judge during;'the ..yfar^. 4 
pS r , ce Pt believe .this .^.juqdefistarid^ 
in .Jhe . situqlip^, Whereas.53 pec C,^ 
degree,.,u.,, t .. f( . r , 

• iPftJ-nine ppri.c^ntibcllev?! thlf PW 1 
who rcommittedr.crfmes 'during ot he 
regime should; ^ot i hold; JeadjngoPW 
tions in. >the country,. iwhereafc«»35cfg^ 
cent believe that 33 years after the eh< 
of the .wir thfe& peopld ‘can; with 
cdnseieticO 1 - be ’allowed rittfirfegAiluini 
f.i 
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m study sheds light on who 

• * ■ 

owns how much of what 


; •' ■'I'll I II" . .. . . 

A new,study by .researchers at Berlins 
Technical Technical 1 University, 
shctls. some, light on the distribution of 
assets in the Federal Republic of Qqr- 

, Up to now. .those,wanting, tf .know, 
who owns Germany’s business, or vyhet-. 
[•ft real psta'te hqidings 1 are’concentrated', 
in h ( few hands, cir,how large a of 
private assets is in the hands'ofthe em¬ 
ployed hail to resort to a handful of sur¬ 
veys, 6f 'necessity based on inadequate 
and obsolete data. ; 

• “That ‘it- should be the ptesident -of 
Hie Savers’ Association of nil people Who 
advocates complete abolishritent of all 
savings subsidies'is for me one of seve¬ 
ral curious aspects of the present public 
ilehale,” said a perplexed Chancellor 
Helmut-Schmidt some years ago. 

It was Ludwig Poullain,.then chief ex- 
cecutive of Westdcutsche i Landesbtink 
and president of-the Savers’ Association,' 
ttho, to the. Chancellor’s surprise, sug¬ 
gested a! the end of 1975 that Bonn 
abolish its.extremely costly,savings;sub¬ 
sidies to eliminate some of its budget- 
deficit. ■ . . . , . 

But more astonishing than this sug¬ 
gestion is that,in.the past ten years ,the 
slate has spent about 100 billion deulsc- 
hemarks promoting savings and no-one 
in Bonn cap say'whether this has had 
any effect whatsoever on the concent ra-. 
lion of Gerinany’s assets in the hands of 
a relatively small number of people. 

The same politicians' who. smugly 
point out that savings this year will 
again be rewarded with about DM 10 bil¬ 
lion from state'coffers have always been 
i-xtreincly thrifty when it domes to tillo- 
rating ••funds to the Federal Statistical 
Office for a survey of the distribution of 
assets in this country. 

The new study, within a research pro¬ 
gramme at: Berlin’s Technical University 
is by Horst .Mierheim and: Lutz Wieke. 
known for their previous works .on the 
distribution of assets.^They have survey¬ 
ed not, only the distribution .of private 
assets, of, persons and house holds, but ; 
also those of social, groups, 1 
The fact that private capital is still 
concentrated in relatively few hands says 
nothing, about its distribution .among 
groups. 

A closer, look .this aspect shows 
that there are .inajqr differences ihojween 
groups and their. ^Jiare pf overalj -assets. : . 

In the distribution- of: material wealth,- 
families whose..heads qrei manual;work^ 
era, white; cojlar : workers and icivitisor-. 
vinls, as well as those;not .gainfully env 
Pfoyed (primarily, pension^ rs r ahd' ftffu- 
sowivosX are .at a disadvantage, -i ri 
The’ ^olf-eiripldyed andi the*. famters,' 
•he- latter-having always'held ■ that f they 
arc the step-childrort : of ! the pfflucrii so* : 
dety, have'refcolved a slice of : tho cake’ 1 
0l| t of proportion-Jto'their ■raiio ,l in 'the 1 
overall l• population,: Tho ’selfremplbyed 
ownvabout five timesftas -muchitis theyi 
ft ould if asset's-were distributed pri a *per 
«pita basis .(only theoretically possible), 
bufmers Iravo three times es•.mueh^Ji-T.'-:- 
Even tholigh the average blue ,: Shd 
white • colltir worker’s fflmiiy -has /today 
Pot aside some‘savings, the'absolufe va- 
lume of assets 1 shotVs 'the' extent of ; the 
8ap hotweeri farmers arid the sfelPdrii- 
Ploye'd ‘tmthe one 1 hand ‘end; the em¬ 
ployed (blue : hnd- white' erillaf) dri* -the 1 
othen ..-.•m v. .-mj- 


Jf vs:? 


**. y- ; -fj.'*• V‘' ! • 'liiJ* /■ « "f.. 't. , 

^ : <■'•• • t 

Farmers obviously owe ..their wealth 
primarily to their land. But their average 
ownership of productive' capital or 
savings is' also clearly aboW that of tltfe 
employed and pensioners. Wlicre securi¬ 
ties : iro concerned fanners rank at the 
bottom of tho list, i. : 1 i. . .1 / 

Their tradilional mistrust of 'assets 
they cannot touch'- still governs their 
siiving habits: 

These averages, however, coyer up the 
great differences even with in individual 
social jiroups." " 1 

Thus, for instance, 21 per cent of all 
blue collar, worker households possess 
less than 1000' ileutsehemurks in asset, 
while more than 18 per cent have assets 
of between DM ino.OOCf ami DM5Q0.000. 

Only 0.8- per cent of blue collar hou- 
nc holds have assets over half-a-million 
deulschcmarks, while 17.5 per cent of 
llie self-cinployed and 14.5 per cent of 
l.iimers full in that category. 

In fad, the top section of the asset 
in ram id is teeming with farmers: close 
to 66 per cent of families in the foud 
production business have assets of be¬ 
tween mnon.nno and n\i5no.noo. \o 
ulliLt gluUp.LuUa* rii^ir ihii iiguie. Ll.ui 
airioiig the self-employed only 48 "per 
cent qualify, and only I 1 ) per cent of the 
employed. 

Dn the other liand. Hie families of 
employees predominate at the foot of the 
pyramid. 'A surprising aspect is that 
among the households possessing no; or 
\cr>- small assets blue collar workers are 
not over-represented: The same applies 
to white collar workers and civil ser¬ 
vants. . ■ - • i 

But 60 per cent of All blue' collar 
workers’ ‘families 1 have less than 
DM35,000 in assets.- 


• Continued from-page 4 • - 

happening round about him that^ the 
clearly criminal government: had lost all 
right to expect loyalty from its citizens.’! 

After the pogrom on b2 November a^ 
coordination discussion .under :Goentfg’s- 
chainnanship was held between Minis- 
tcrs.andtfiprfsentotivesof the Reichs- 
barik. it was decided to completely ruin 
and rob the Jews. They were required to 
pay the state r one-and-a-quarter Trillion 
Reichsmarks; - 

.The, 170 ctneigenqy,|a>yp and, direc¬ 
tives limiting Jewish liiisiriqsj! jictiyifies. i 
to p ( minimum !were. fo||owed by, a coijv- 
plelc ‘ Bmifsverbot (bani ' qn exercising . 
any profession). JewjshE .Dtopcrty ^as 
“Aryaiiisttl’ 1 ; taken ’aWay wi th almost ho 
compensation;, ^ " r ’. 

! A.t tlie . same iimej Jewish: citizens 
were . barred, from. ail iCullural. events,; 
from schools and universities. Social: 
payments ido -them were, cut- further.: 
They wre^banned ifrom. the centre, of 
Bpfliri.and,.from jJ Septemberil94l they: 
had to;.wear ithe yellow Star; of 'David. 
On 20> Januaiyi 1942; ot the so-called i 


Among the self-employed only 16 per 
cent and among farmers less than eight 
per cent full in this category. - 

Arc the farmers engaged in a desper¬ 
ate battle against “interest serfdom"? 

The Micrheim-Wickc survey refutes 
the myththat farmdrs dre particularly 
burdehed by debt.' Only 0.6 per 
cent of- them have more In credits that 1 
in assets (the figure is 2.6 per cent for 
the self-employed am! about six per cent 
for all other social grolips). - 1 1 

Interesting differences also coritc to- 
liglit when compuring assets'amt : marital 1 
status. 

it will surprise no-one that single 
mothers uml unmarried women usually 1 
have less opportunity to amass wealth. 
As a result, they rank either among the 
households-(Hat have onl^ debts or their 
savings arc minimal. 1 1 '■ 

1 But'the combination between material 
wealth and iiulnhef'bf children is surpri- 1 
sing. 1 lie higher the parents’ position on 
the asset pyramid, tho more children' 
they have on average. 

Wieke and 1 Mierheim comment: “The 
mofe children a family lias, the greater 
the concentration of households in The 
upper asset brackets" - a formulation 
lh.it can easily had to confusing cause 
.mil effect. 

Those who have hitherto divided so¬ 
ciety into classes have usually drawn a 
line between the owners of the means 
»»f production and those “exploited” by 
ii)c.'iit. hut the .Mrerhejm-Wieke study. 
Miegesls that it would lie more helpful if 
policy makers were to distinguish be¬ 
tween the lucky owners of real estate 
and the rest. 

Startling differences come to light 
when comparing the assets or these two 
groups. While no other social group 
comes near the self-employed in terms 
of average assets, the self-employed 
without title to real estate are out-per¬ 
formed on the capital front even by blue 
collar workers owning thttr homes. 1 

But is must be said that two-thirds of the ' 
self-employed own their homes, otlly 


Wan nsec conference, [lie "final solu¬ 
tion” was decided upon. 

A year before the transportation of 
Berlin Jewi- fo-Lodz, Riga and Ausch¬ 
witz concentration camps, Theresien- 
^ aUidV Ihe; concentration camp for "the 
1 old'arid the' proiniriem” was started. 

■,Th? ; Protestant aqd Catholic Cliurchw, 
pfpvjded tjid persecuted Jews wlfh a cej 
tiriA ohibVnt of hc|p| Apart' from tills', 
thqusamlS of iBeriln people risked tlitpir 
o\\n iives by hiding and feeding about ; 
5,000 Jewish citizens. About 70 per cent 
of these.-Jews did not survive the war: 
Ihby were either denounced or. caught by 
random pdliee checks..i:.■ h•: .. 

■ill ■ ,f ' .- i -Uii • i: • :| j; 

.In 1945 the Jewish community , in 
Berlin, wjtli lfip.QOO members the big- 
gast ip . pip i country l in ( L033,, bad. 
siupnk (p M 2j ( pOQ‘..",Mji^fy ,, jUiqitsond 
Berlin ..Jews emigrated and ..^5,000; were, 
killed in concentration paitips. Of. the 
8,000 .survivors,- 4,700,-were tporrled to. 
non-Jew^,,Thia.Tf’as ; what payed them. 

i, V ii litoiotie mm 

:• i-;' "*l t.-'j/i; r-.i, 

■; (FrankfiirtatiNaiwPrMik, 7;OctuB«Jlwa) 


one-third paying rent. Tftp retio, among 
blue collar workers is reversed.' 

In each speial group the average assets 
of those owning homes and real estate 
are three times as high (self-employed), 
and 20 times as high among farmers, 
t than 4'rriorig families without land. 

And since home or real estate owners 
arc in the minority, there is a concentra¬ 
tion of assets among them. 

Conditions within the two groups are 
extremely comfortable. In working but 
the degree or^cbnceritrallotV for'each 
group, we arrive at 37.5 for the 8.5' mil¬ 
lion- house and real-estate owners hnd 
3G.5 for 1 the- have-nots in -real estate 
terms. • 

We are thus considerably 'closer to hn 
absolutely ■ equal distribution of- assets 
(zero points) : within this group - than : 
when viewing the general distribution 
where the degree of concentration, 75, Is 
much closer tb absolute inequality (100 
points). 

Using these figures, HorSt Mierheim 
and Liitz Wieke also try to answer the 
question Whether the concentration of 
assets in the Federal Republic of Ger¬ 
many has increased or diminished be¬ 
tween I960 and 1973. ' 1 

They conclude dial 1 the'employed 
have succeeded in inerc-asitig llicir shure 
in overall assets, while the self-employed 
and farmers have yielded ground. 

But in practical terms this shift is not 
nil that large because the number of 
house holds of the tern ployed has risen 
While the number of self-employed and 
farmers has dropped. 

The consequences for the personal 
concentration of assets tire therefore not 
as grave us suggested by the table be¬ 
cause many former self-employed who 
are now employed or retired transferred 
their assets into other statistical groups. 

l.'-cn Ihovigh it is impossible in :i 
market economy to if 1st rib ut assets abso¬ 
lutely equally - nor is this desirable - 
Mierheim and Wieke arrive at the follo¬ 
wing conclusion: we are still far remov¬ 
ed from conditions that could in all 
good conscience be termed an equitable 
distribution of assets. 

This assessment is somewhat miti¬ 
gated by the slight improvement in the 
distribution between 1969 and 1973. But 
this is hardly a feather in Bonn's cap. 

Maying examined the effects of 
Bonn's savings promotion. Mierheim 
and Wieke say: “The reasons for this 
development are certainly least of all at¬ 
tributable to a successful capital forma- 1 
tion policy because the instruments of 
this policy were applied to a much too 
inadequate extent to the lower Income 
and asset bracket.” ■,* i'i, ■ 

tnsledd, 1 the authors alifibute the 
change to the heavy increase in mass 
incoiiies, and hlepce the'increased ability 
of employees to save, and 10 the Third 
Capital Formation. Act (the DM624' le-' 
gislpliort), “one of 'the few effective in- 
strtffnentt in' that Sector.” ’ '. V 

Since tlie survey still 1 points to, a ‘Tijgli 
degree of concentration in persbijnl 
asst t^” 'the' authors say it js 'urgent to 
attach miri-e Importanic td.qaphid fbrniii- 
: tion policies. ' - n * 1 • - 

■ ii • .. .; '-;j ■ | ■ i 1 | ■. 

, Bqi .whether tills wish vy^LI ,bc met'and 
wjiitlier .Bpriri ‘will-at last dp ^pmetliing ■ 
to make thc ; work Force. particlpaie ‘ lit! 
prbdiicllyp popjtal ^^oqbffMl. .!. .. • 

Although, iin .jils, government .policy 
slaleipppts qf |974;pnd 1976 aiapccllor, 
Schmidt,; .promised to , draft n, bill fpr i 
capital, fpppation qnd to remove; the oh- 
stqoios- preyeniipg labour..>fjrom ''having 
eqvrities ip thelr companies;.Bonn has so 
far remained ; retool ant. to lauah \ Kis “de-». 
licate. issue" (Schmidt). ... . i n 

• 1 1 . -wwrr} * „ Michael JUAgfyJqti 

i f’- ii:ft b i :i <Dle:Zeit t iO Ckiobpr t4?s)t 
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Arms industry wins battle 
for weapon reputations 


G ermany's arms .manufacturers are 
riding Hie crest of . the wave again, 
and their unabashed confidence in the 
quality of - their products was demon¬ 
strated, .recently by, Raimund. Germerr 
Shausen, technical director of DttsseMqrf 
anus factory Rhein me tall. 

Commenting on press reports, praising 
his company’s 126 mm smooth-bore gun 
for the leopard II ossuult dank, Herr 
Germersliausen said in all modesty: 
“This assessment does not only flatter 
us - wc consider it correct as well.” , . 

He applied the same praise to the 
new 155 mm field howitzer (the first of 
which went into service last month), de¬ 
veloped jointly by Qritian, Italy and the 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

The barrel of this weapon with its 
range of 24 km with standard, am million 
;uu| 30 km with , a special projectile 
conies from the DOjsscldorf factory, 

Other armaments also enjoy an excel¬ 
lent reputation. -The Leopard 1 assault 
lank now has more, than 4,500 jn service 
and, apart from the. Bundeswehr, is 
being used by a number of Europcun 
armies. Even the Canadians have placed 
an order with the Munich makers, 
Kr.iuss-Muffei. . 

The Australians, too, who combed the. 
world for a suitable tank, found none 
better. 

The Shah of Iran would also have 
liked to equip his troops with the Leop- 
arUv.but.BQun, turned down, the deal.as 
it did when Saudi Arabia wauled to biiy 
the German Murder tank. 

The demand proves that ii is not only 
conceit when German arms manufactu¬ 
rers claim to be the world's best — at 
least in some areas. 

But only in a few cases can German 
manufacturers meet, demand because the 
law controlling military weapons re¬ 
quires a special licence for every deal. 

These licences, which must be ap¬ 
proved by the ministeries of Foreign Af¬ 
fairs, Defence and Economic, Affaire, are 
usually, granted only for Nato countries. 
Australia, New Zealand and Switzerland 
enjoy the same status. ,. 

But on principle no arms may be sold 
to potential conflict areas. Arms deals 
are only approved if.there is no reason 
to anticipate any departure from peacej 
ful co-existence and harm to. Bonn’s for¬ 
eign relations. ■" 

in practice, licences are,inmost never- 
issued, except:for naval vessels where 
the rules are less stringent. 

Thus, for instance, the Shah will not 
receive German faiiks though he is Tree 
to order naval vessels. 

Despite Bonn's restrictive policy, 
German weapons' can be found in. many 
countries, pro-G3 rifle, niade by Hcek T 
ler and Koch, Obemdorf, Swabia, is used, 
npl only by the Bundeswehr and nine 
other West European epuhtries, but also 
by nine Middle East, five - Far East, nine 
Latin American and IS African coun'- : 
tries, including Idi Amin’s Uganda. 

Bui not aU G3s ure made in Germany. 
The company has found it profituble to 
issue manufacturing licences world-wide. 

• The Bundeswehr MG3 machine gun. a 
successor to the Second World War’s le¬ 
gendary MG42, motto by Rheinmetail, is 
also made in Spain, Portugal and Pakis-' 
lun. 

Bohn legislation can be circumvented 
by foreign subsidiaries,-and if weapons 


1 * . * . * ' « 

developed jointly with foreign partners, 
take the fancy of non-Nato countries 
there is little' Bonn can do about it. 

The federal, government was thus 
unable to .prevent;the, Milan anti-tanki 
missile, developed, jointly by Mes- 
scrscIumtt-BSIkow-Bloiim (MBB) and a 
Freneli company, finding its way to Sy- 
ria. 

,'MBB's. French partner imported t|ie 
Gepn^n cojppqnepts and sold the com-, 
plete weapon , to the crisis area through, 
Euromissile, a Brussels-based company. 

-, It is, certain that France will also meet; 
lhe demands of a uumher.,of African 
states for the German-French Alplm-Jct 
training and light fighter plane,. . 

: Bui even ; arms.eifported with a Bonn 
licence frequently appear in parts of the 
world where no-one expects to see them. 

Although countries receiving regular 
exports must sign and undertaking that 
the weuppns will not be passed on, there 
is little Bonn can do if they fail to hon¬ 
our it. 

But despite routes by which German 
weapons can find their way abroad, aims 
manufacturers are not doing an exorbi¬ 
tant export business. 

This Industry exported on average un 
annual DM1 billion worth of military 
hardware over the past few years. 

According to the metalworkers union 
this amounts to 0.29 per cent of overall 
German exports. But even if Defence 
Minister A pel’s recent figure of 0.4 per 
cent is correct, the arms manufacturers’ 
share in exports is still tiny, compared 
with the the 19 per cent of total exports 
of US amis manufacturers and the 12 
and 9 per . cent respectively for British 
and French manufacturers. 

The amis business plays a major role 
in the.;national economies of, those 
countries, which cannot be said for tijp 
Federal Republic of Germany. 

This country’s 200,000 people. em¬ 
ployed in the arms industry represents 


only 0.8 per cent of the 25 million la¬ 
bour force. 

The DM9.7 billion which the Bun¬ 
deswehr spent at home on arms pur¬ 
chases last year accounts for only 2.15 
per cent of the total sales of the man¬ 
ufacturing industry. 

Only a handful of German companies 
specialising in arms and ammunition 
depend almost entirely .on arms order?, 

'According to Defence Minister Hans 
A pel, their annual turnover.amounts to 
about DM1 billion. 

The space and.aviation industry is not 
included in these figures. Of its. overall 
turnover of DM3.8 billion, 60 per cent 
comes from anus orders. As a compari¬ 
son, in the shipbuilding industry mili¬ 
tary orders accounted for a mere five per 
cent. ■ . i 

The few companies depending entire-' 
ly on weapons and equipment have for' 
years been calling on Bonn to loosen Up 
on exports. They point to the uncertain-' 
ty of Bundeswehr orders and thus the 
job uncertainty of their workers. 

The works council members of thesq 
companies have formed a Work group' 
supporting the demands of management 
- much to the displeasure of the trade 
union federation. 

Bonn has not only remained unyield¬ 
ing bill has made the legislation even 
lighter. . 

7 lie pcwjy-introduced Section 4a nar¬ 
rows tliq legislation still further by. 
making brokerage deals for arms outside 
this country also subject to licensing. , 
This tightening of the law, directed, 
against illegal arms dealers, also hampers 
above-board manufacturers because they 
find it difficult to go along with cus¬ 
tomary international procedures in tlie, 
business. , , 

It is, for instance, customary that the 
seller,of machine.guns also provides.flic 
ammunition. But machine gyn ammuni¬ 
tion made in Germany: is much too ex¬ 
pensive and scarce. As a rule, the ma¬ 
chine gun suppliers buy the ammunition . 
from other countries (for instance Turk- 


Gepard tank gives army 
an edge in the sky 


rri-:-n ■ _■ - 

7 1 - .■ ■ ! ln-h 


T he new German GeparJ anti-aircraft 
lan|t means the qmiy is catching up 
with the ifir force and ha\ 7 , hithedo the 
prime beneficiaries of modern weapons 
technology. ' 1 

Presenting the new weapons system to 
MPs, military .attaches of friendly: 
nations and officers of. tho .other 
branches of the anned forces, the In¬ 
spector of the Amiy said: “At plrcsenl, 
the Gepard is the most modem cannon- 
based anti-aircraft system known to ud." 

' According to expert, no other nation 
is buildihg a similar high-performance 
system - not even the United States, al¬ 
though the American Division ■ Air 
Defence (DlvudX a system similar to 
Gepard, is being developed. 

But the American project is several 
years behind its German counterpart. 


|i.i> P.i; |I , 


•Tjhii \M-ii 
id'&Aiwfc 



; Tile Warsaw Fact, too lias riothlne 

The ? 0V J et Anti-aircraft'tank 1 

ZSU-23-4 is nowhere near thfe 'dtrhi'ari 1 
weapon in performance, ' . * v . 

While the Gepard can cbmbdt ailack- 1 ; 
ing aircraft at a range of up to four ki¬ 
lometers in any weather, day and rtiglit ' 
he Soviet lank, though also radaMm’ 

i* ii ,s , 0n ! y effcbtivc i n 'gobd weather.- 
Its Czechoslovakian anti-ail-eraft guns t 
liavc a range of under two kilometers ' '■ 
Tho Army will get ^412= Gepards and^ 
by the end of the next decade all 12 ‘ 
Army divisions with have Gepard'-t 
ments. : : : i ■ ui t 


ey, where the Bundeswehr also buys it* 
ammunition). ■ 

According to the new legislate 
however, -these deals require |l 
censes. But red tape makes it very diffj. 
cult to obtain them. 

• Obviously arms manufacturers anJ 

dealers are upset by the new regulation 
- although things are probably not 
quite as'bad As depicted by Rheinrc?- 
tail’s Dietrich Falcket, who 'itkinltinj 
that he teeters oh the threshold of pri. 
son. ' ■ .i. ; 

Aiiy hopes arms manufacturers might 
have had were dashed last mdxitti when 
Defence Minister Ape!,,"in a speech 
marking the introduction of the nen 
field howitzers, repeated his Hatd line. 

. Bonn: does nqt jwant arms exports to 
increase, not, only for foreign policy, but 
also for domestic reasons, Stepped-up 
arms exports would extend existing pn . 
duction capacities, which would. have to 
be utilised .permanently.; But Bonn Min¬ 
isters (as . opposed to those of Britain 
and ; France) are reluctant to cross the 
world peddling amis.. 

Herr Apel’s predecessor, Georg Leber, 
was an exception. He made an all-out 
effort to sell Leopard II to the United 
States,- botk for economic reasons and 
for the sake of standardisation within 
Nato. 1 <. 

Actually,-the United States never eon 
tem'plated ' importing the Leopard II 
from Germany. It considered making it 
under licence. 

The deal fell through due to the op 
position of the US Army, which felt that 
it would, be an imposition on the GIs to 
expect them to fight with a lank not en 
lircly US-made. 

Present talks are only on the 120 mm 
smooth bore gun which the United 
States is to insta! in its XM1 tank. 

Rheinmetail is prepared to sell die 
licence for 50 million dollars, but there 
is still a hitch. The Americans do not 
want the weapons solely for their own 
use but also for sale throughout the 
world. 

The-.Germans, on the other hand, are 
only prepared to licence manufacture for 
America’s i own use, and exports under 
US i military-assistance, us well as for 
shipments in, case Of war.. i 
" Naturally, the 'Germans would like to 
make the deal with other countries them 
wives. Lodger Stein-Ruegenberg 

' I ’ * ■ , • I a . ! . ’ ■ 

. ,(pou«cho Zulfung, 3 November 19J81 

—■ . . •- i - ' ' ■> 

' With thcianti-alrcrbft miskile tank fto- 
land' to ‘be introfdubed later and capable 
of attacking high altitude 1 targets, the 
Gfepard “regiments will' i 'provide* an sir 
umbrella,'enabling the'army 1 'to rernaln 
mobile on ithe battlefield by eliminating 
the thftatffro'm'the airji . •. :• 

The i-Sixth Atmoqred Division;^ 
tioned in Schleswig-Holstein, already h3S 
its -Gepard, regiment.. In.|Ldtjenburgi 1 
demonstrated how much . technical 
organisation, work .and ; :manpower gflri 
into, taming .the ,Gepardi(the.*V"* 1 
means hunting-leopard)., 

J Officersf NCOs l' and-1.,onijst^‘d ji-me 11 
have expressed their satisfaction'l l 111 
the high-performance weapon. ■ -«. ';i :; 

- ^Quipped: iwith two 1 35 .mm 'gurisj 3^ 
degrees - scanning • : radaq«i radar ; ! for?' !* 1 ® 
monitoring of .targets and a secqiw 
laser-operated .rangefinder, thtjGfltf* 
is.crammed-with electronic,devices. " - 

• Thja- rqquires f skilled technicians 'IP 
unifonn, who isre being trained .by w* 
arqiy in ;one r year] courses at ithe. techn |C i 
aj, school jin; Aachen,, RQ^gerM 0 ^' 

1 (Die Well, 30 October i^) 
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development aid experts find 
rewards (and risks)abroad 


A lthough t|ie German ’ Society ' for 
Technical Cooperation (GTZ) last 
year, had ),060 workers In in 90 Third 
Worid countries, it Is not nearly as 
well known as the German Development 
Service (DED), which had 754 helpers in 
21 countries. ' ’ ■ 1 

“Every lime I say 1 worked for ji de¬ 
velopment aid project in Africa people 
think of DED" says Heinz K. (DED 
stands for Duetscher Entwicklungs- 
dienst). “But I spent four years in Nige¬ 
ria as a GTZ expert, an organisation of 
which hardly' anyone has ever heard."' 
GTZ stands for Deutsche GeseIJschuft 
filr. Teduiischc Zusammenarbcii. 

Says Heinz K.: “This is particularly 
surprising if one.lakes into account that 
GTZ. is ..financed entirely ,by the tax¬ 
payer, who. should; be interested in wlwl 
happens to his money.” 

In fuel, GTZ is a smaller sibling of 
the Bimdesbahn and Bundesposl (the 
federal railway system and the postal 
authority).,Although a private enterprise 
in legal terms, all.GTZ shares-are held 
by the fedeul government.. 

The organisation, formed in January 
1975 by the merger of the government 
iiiindesslt'llt' fur Entuicklungshilfc 
(federal authority for development aid) 
and the privately-owned Gamntie-Ab- 
u it klting*-Geseitechufl (guarantee • pro¬ 
cessing company), has the job of im¬ 
plementing Bonn’s development aid 

tUgrcvnu-nlv . 

GTZ employs about 1,600 people, of 
whom 550 are domestic stuff in the 
extensive administrative offices In Esch- 
born near Frankfurt. 

This is where projods are planned, 
negotiations with developing countries, 
organistions and supplier companies lake 
place, where workers lor foreign assign¬ 
ments are appointed and current pro¬ 
jects supervised. 

At present, GTZ is involved in 600 
projects in the Third World, for 400 of 
which it provides 1,060 experts. 

Another 580 specialists work on 200 
other projects with tonsulling firms. 

On top of this, GTZ subsidises 148 
“integrated specialists”, boosting their 
salaries to equal those of its own ex¬ 
perts. 1 - - : 

More anil ‘iiiorii Third World coVmtries 
opt for ; these Integrated spebidlNts, who 
are selected arid hired by GTZ'blit piiid 
by the Country tbnOeriled' at • lbtaf 1 tefihs 
and conditions. ,, v 1 V.'.' 

.Heinz ' K!' says about"himself:: ‘’^Fiye 
years ago a frieiid;drew iny, ^t(i?rUrop to 
GAWl,'' the,^preciffsor. of CTZ.' until 
Ihen 1 tod ' oni^ k’rieW iiboilt ;D|D'. ( l 
applied and. heard, nothing furlwl' ford 
year. Tliep ( : teecived a 1 telegram^tjyin^ 
that there'wus a vacancy for me,in Ni¬ 
geria, : \ 

■ “1 had no .idea .wJ^ut in^ ] s^Iary vvould 
be. and I. was sccpt\c(d ; ’w(ieii. told Spring 
an i^itco'ievy wlth' tl^. per^oni^c] ,dcpart- 


; ft 

^ ; f_' 

i ; . 

is no reason why you should not be able 
to save two-thirds of the purchase price 
for a home. GTZ pays well, and the 
domestic salary in,, keeping .\vith loca) 
rates of pay, is supplemented by an 
allowance for living abroad and by a fur¬ 
ther sunl io offset differences in buying 
power. . . , 

“In the ease of Nigeria, this was 50 
per cent of the domestic salary, plus the 
allowance for residence abroad.” 

“If you are married you get a conside¬ 
rable household allowance. In countries 
where the'buying power subsidy Is high, 
earnings tan easily reach between 
DM8,01)0 and DM‘1,000 per month. And 
if you’re lucky you won’t even have to 
pay tuxes, because if your fumijy goes 
with you, you are lav exempt in Germa¬ 
ny. 

“And in many instances.you are not 
taxable in your place of residence be¬ 
cause salaries are transferred to a Ger¬ 
man bank account in deutscliemarks." 

There are other favourable terms. So¬ 
cial security and unemployment contri¬ 
butions continue to be paid. The em¬ 
ployer also continues to pay half of the 
national health insurance. 

,i liij is luiJLlier cnliUlKid bj iiti; uii 
fares for holidays 'Unci by the employer 
paying the moving expenses for the 
whole family. 

Those physically fit to work in the 
tropics and capable of passing GTZ tests 

- wives too have to undergo it psycho¬ 
logical test to determine ability to adjust 

- arc also given an opportunity to learn 


the language and the ways or the host 
country in a three-month seminar, paid 
for by GTZ. 

About 100 GTZ stuff members and 
their wives are now preparing for work 
abroad. The domestic salary is paid in 
full during their courses. 

But despite the favourable conditions, 
the GTZ is finding 11 increasingly diffi¬ 
cult to recruit staff for the 217 overseas 
posts open at present. > 

The organisation Is louklng for ex¬ 
perts in almost all fields — the empha¬ 
sis being on graduates, on which many 
developing countries insist. Sonic of the¬ 
se countries ctvn reject graduate engi¬ 
neers because the degree is not interna¬ 
tionally recognised. ' 

As a result, the people GTZ is look¬ 
ing Tor usually hold good positions at 
home. Many fear the risk of finding 
themselves without a job after their con¬ 
tracts. 

Though GTZ helps returnees find a 
job and pays a bridging salary for three 
months, those unable to find a new 
position during thul time must live un 
unemployment benefits. 

Say*- Hein/ K: "The high salaries ure 
therefore perfectly warranted. At present 
it is not easy tu find a job in this coun¬ 
try. I‘m a mechanical engineer and have 
had several jobs offered. 

"1*111 due Iti Mart work again soon, but 
] know iimh y others who-have luukk-il 
for viork fur months and some who 
have been unemployed fur a year. The 
situation is particularly bad for agrono¬ 
mists, who have learned a lot about agri¬ 
culture in the tropics, but this is of little 
use at humc." 

Some 60 per cent of GTZ experts are 
agronomists. Many have spent years 



* home oil returning to German^ aner 
.expiry oftheir contracts.*’" , , 

Most contrasts between Gpni ex; 
perts are for two yeprs, when th^y 
be :ejttejideci ! by either 1 party dfcjiei^dipg 
on the' progress of a project,' ,'j, , :ii 
Says Herr K: “If yoii get assigned to 
the right country and IW6 thriftily; there 


Third World projects meet 
basic needs : says Bonn 

A bout a quarter of Germany’s deve- \ .'•• • 

lopmenl aid in the past four years -i v?;'.. 
was directed at areas of basic need, in 
keepitig With the (latest development Md 
'StAitegy of the indugtridl worldjsbys the : ■ 

Borin 'Development Aid -Ministry in a > 

memorandum to’ tlie Bundestag Devt- ! Development Aid ' Committe i 
iopilient Aid tomijiittee. ' : 1 .OECD, need not fear companso 

’ J Tlifr' 1 hiiniStry ’^ays ' (lie ' reslllti'.' have [other countries, its development 
been Satisfacfory. ' ^ " , ‘ " ; having taken into account tlie 

;l The'baSid 1 needs strarefe'y , *is 'bhsed mi >needs strategy, 
tlie' rtetdion ’trial a rapid growth of the i ImportanV aspects of; fills ufo pi 
GNP al6h6' hys ri6lripntribM towards [according to the needs of ini 
'6Verooming poverty^ 1 fthd ' inequality' of -counlrics raiher Ilian on « globu 
Iricohlc in thariy rouritries. 1 : * , ! \ •• l! [and thinking in “long chains of 
It’ is' Urgely dgretd ilritong ihttrriotk- lily." 
nal development aid exjlerls tllM inore . Another prerequisite is that tl 
funds inhst be prodded to meet.’basic jeets be carried by;.thf, dev 
needs for food^ shelter, clolhiri^, ; arid ;country itself in the long term 
vital : piibll'd 'kervicrii such als tlrijikmg ;Iliancause !icontinuing ' dusts 
watK sanitation; titikitli 'and riduratioilal -donor. 1 
facilities. /! . ‘ The long-term presence of wo 

BUf'the' DeVelprimfent’Aid‘Ministry frequently said to be ne 
says (riat economic growth is equally \ Demands on planning and proje 
hrifionarit in.’the iori^i Tuh'In cohibatlii^ j paration have become stiffer. 
poverty 1 - ^ r v ! *i s ii i ; : . j Independent institutions sue 

The; 1 Bbhri gBvefomdrif; which sup- [churches and foundalions must 
ported a ^statement'to this effect by 1 the special role. - - - - - 


! Development Aid ' Committe * of ' the 
.OECD, need not fear comparison, t >vilh 
[other countries, its development ‘pbflfiy ■ 

; having taken into account flic ' bAslc' 
i needs strategy. 

ImportanV aspects'of f Ms ate planniitg 
According to the needs of individual i, 
•counlrics rather than on « global scale, 
rand thinking in “long chains of causal- 

!ity.". 

Another prerequisite is that the pro¬ 
jects be carried by th$, dcvcJoping;, 

• country itself in the long term rather '* 
than;, cause !icontinuing - dusts to tlie i 
[donor. 

! Tire long-term presence of workers is - 
, frequently said lo be nepesstyy.. 
[Demands on planning and project pfe- ‘ 
j paration have become stiffer. Hole 
i Independent institutions such as 
[churches end foundalions must play a 
r special role. - - • -. 


abroad and some have worked in tho 
Third World for more than ten years, 
having been employed in German de¬ 
velopment projects during the GAWl 
era. 

Bui llicy arc I lie exception. In the 
normal course, contracts can be extend¬ 
ed by one lo two years, when a local 
should be in a position to take over lire 
work of the German expert. 

This 'means the latter must return 
home; Not all want to slay in the Third 
World, and In some eases Nicy have no 
chance lo do so. Frequently there is no 
suitable follow-up project, and in many 
instances family reasons preclude anot¬ 
her stint abroad: very few projects arc 
near cities with schools lo which Ger¬ 
man children cun be sent, and even fewer 
have uGerman school. 

Technicians frequently find them¬ 
selves out of touch with develop¬ 
ments in Germany iifler spending sever¬ 
al years in a developing country. 

According lo lilt GTZ, it is wise to 
work at home for a few years before 
taking another job abroad. 

Mirny German companies still vUu 
applicants who have worked for the 
GTZ as somewhat shifty ami adventur¬ 
ous people, and they prefer more solid 
sluy-iil-hoines. i 

The fear of re-integration difficulties 
is thus not unfounded. As a result, it 
.scents to he becoming more and more 
the privilege of civil servants lo be sent 
abroad as well-paid experts. They arc 
given leave of absence for Ihe GTZ con¬ 
tract ami t'n their return no! only gel 
their old job hack but often a proimi- 
tiun. 

Mail) of the overseas veterans are 
drawn to the tropics again after a few 
year- S.-me try t-' g-.t a j.-b it<’ ,i C'n-r- 

man company that would send them 
abroad while others sign up again with 
the GTZ, abandoning their relatively 
secure jot's in Germany ami accepting a 
limited GTZ contract. 

Heinz K. is likely to be one of tlum 
in a few jrats- lima. 6l .„; U y j/h . 

(Die Zeil, J Nuvi-mWr IQ7S} 


In its memorandum, the ministry also 
points lo resistance on the part of de¬ 
veloping countries to the basic needs 
strategy. 

Their mistrust is due lo the suspicion 
lluil this is an attempt by the industrial 
countries to distract from the ultimate 
object of a “New International Econo* 
mic Order." They also point lo stagnat¬ 
ing financial assistance and a growing 
trend towards protectionism in Ihe in- 
! dust rial countries. 

Moreover, the Third World views tltii 
strategy as an attempt to hamper the in- 
■ diisfriali&itibri { of : develop]ng countries 
and thus competion from them. 
lftMs.{3kSt applies to the “threshold 
coTihlries.* 1 ‘ - 

The problenj is further aggravated bjf 
kovertlgritjr' toriseibusuess^ and the Arne; 

, ri (ran human rights policy. ! 

Among the difficulties in .implement; 
ing the strategy (he Ministry also men* 
lions underdeveloped planning capncitiei 
in the developing countries and in tide* 
quale administrative and planning facili T 
ties in this Federal Republic.- 
: ; ;Another;. (Objection-. %/:the Thin 
World, the meftlprimdidD" &ys, *,is th< 
■cqn|epUori;‘that f richieVirig ^ mlbimun 
. uicpr|ie an^, stahdafd ^ all in- 

■starieds 'requires gitiwtn rates am) 

• measures', aimed, at - changing growlli 
structure and tho use of means of pro¬ 
duction by the various income groups. 
.(Handelsblatt, 7 November 1978*) 
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TECHNOLOGY 


Europe’s space research plans 
running into obstacles 


S pace research to Western : Europe 
..faces, crucialdecisions., While: ,the 
Space lab, prototype. and preparations. for 
the first capsule tq carry oi|t space mis¬ 
sions are progressing, political, economic 
and .technical obstacles are growing., 

. After a Jong period of uncertainty, 
Nasa, the US aerospace agency, has fi» 
nally set fresh deadlines for the,Space 
Shuttle programme. 

Lee Scherer of the : ; Kennedy: Space 
Centre, Cape Canaveral, Florida, told a 
two-day conference at the Bremen head 
offices of Erne, the West ’Gentian aeror 
space company, that the first launching 
was planned for 28 September 1979, 

• This deadline would he met if there 
was no further delay'in assembling and 
testing the croft. The first Space Slitittfe 
launching with- Spacelab on - board is 
planned for July 1981'. . , 

Western. European companies associ- 
uted with the project are .upset that Nasa 
has yet to place a firm order for the se¬ 
cond Spacelab. By the transatlantic 
agreement, the order should long since 
have been made. 

Esa, the. European Space Agency, i? 
engaged, in complicated negotiations 
with Nasa to enable the Americans to 
pay for Spacclub 2 in kind not cash: an 
agreed number of launchings onboard 
the Space Shuttle. , 

Agreement would help all concerned. 
Nasa is chronically short of cash and 
Europe could expect the order soon. 


* v'i ■ ;, y '»*». 

!■ 

f..: V . f 

i . . ...i- '...:.. ., ., ',"*}» 

‘ Launching costs are the first prbbleiii 
likely to arise at the talks. Assembly and 
trials are not yet oVer^'but the figures 
Nasa quotes aro obviously out of date 
and further price increases are likely. : - 
At the same time Nasq is said ■ to be 
stepping up the technical requirements 
of Spacelab. 2 at such a rate that, Europe 
also faces spiralling development costs. 

There is, also a clause in the agreement 
which entitles the United States to can¬ 
cel nil provisions and develop a spacelab 
of its own should the. Europcun project 
prove too expensive. 

The clause does not define what con¬ 
stitutes a,reasonable price. ' I 

Erno managing director pernd Rose- 
garten says the United States wants tp 
retain the option of going it along after 
delivery of Spacelab 2, manufacturing 
and operating spacflabs of its own: 

The terms oh which Esa is'entitled to 
use the Space Shuttle-Spacelab link-up 
are another snag.'They'Will, as matters 
stand; be no different from the terms 
offered to any other country, including 
East bloc states, even though Europe has 
a substantial stake in the programme. 1 
“European taxpayers ure going to luke 
a dim view of this,” says Koscgurten. 
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Esa is negotiating on Europe’s behalf, 
but West German companies associated 
with Spacelab clearly wouldj prefer grea¬ 
ter backing from Bonn. - 
The French government, for instance, 
se^s supporting French companies 
abroad as one bf its’ forehtost duties:- 1 ' ■ 1 
. But Bonn Research : Minister Volker 
Ha'uff did not sound wildly, enthusiastic 
in Bremen. All he had (o : say abiut the 
profitability of Spacelab and prospects of 
commercial research and development in 
space was: • * :V ’ 1 1 

“We shall have to make sure exagger¬ 
ated technical requirements land 
management structures do not force us 

to forfeit the opportunity." . 

His first reference, js .clearly to the 
specifications Nasa wants Spacelab % tp 
meet, felt to be exaggerated.;Herr Kose- 
garten,. explained the reference to 
•management structures. ... , • 

: US and European companies, he said, 
were working on the industrial operation 
of both : Spa?e Shuttle and Spacplab., Esa 
and Naso, with their cumbersome and 
costly administration, are tp be phased 
out 6f ti space venture conducted on 
commercial lines. 1 
Herr Hauff was non-committal oh 
further fuiiding of, say, conversion of 
Spacelab into a space platform unit.‘His 
Minislry would not be financing any 
suoh project or further underwriting in¬ 
dustrial and scientific use of Spacelab.' 

Bonn had first to gain a clearer idea 
of * actual- demand,'-he -said. ..Were - indus- 
industry and science interested in booking 
experiments on board Spacelab, and to 
what extent? , , 

Aerospace companies are up against it. 
The Space Shuttle lookslike proving so 
much more expensive than estimated 
that industry in particular could be 
deterred fronj making use of fh^ project. 


This is why efforts are under way d 
operate it on a commercial basis, but, 
breakthrough to commercial utilisatioj 
remains a distant prospect. 

“We would do well to remember Qm 
the first commercial satellite was w 
launched .until eight years after (he on. 
gihal Sputnik,” Herr Kosegarten said. 

Yet if European governments w«e 
going, to lend Spacelab companies qqU 
lialf-hear'tcd backing, .the European 
Wou(d remain at' a distinct dis'advjnUp 
compared with the Americans and [k 
prospects of Success would' deteriorate. 
i ' " j. . " H&rtmul Fritz 

(Bremer Nachrtchion, 4 November '; 9 ;ij 

i Bonn professor 
unveils cheap 
new battery, 

P rOfessoV Wolf' Vielstich, head of 
physical chemistry at Borin Uiiiwr- 
sfty, has unveiled a new battery powered 
by an aluminium electrode and'fresh air. 

It is filled with seawater ora solution 
of sodiurii chloride, or 1 common salt, and 
is an everlasting .battery in dial the 
aluminium electrode can can be replaced 
when necessary.* «. 

'• Professor 'Vielstich showed his battery 
at a West Berlin conference on electro- 
'chemistry-and the environment. 

The fresh air electrode is a kind ot 
box in the salt water,, dosed on one side 
by a membrane which lets through oxy¬ 
gen. 

What .happens is that oxygen passes 
through into the water, which is broken 
down into hydroxyl groups, each of 
which carries an electric charge to the 
aluminium, with which it forms a com¬ 
pound,. releasing the electricity..* 

Materials, are (inexpensive, so the new 
battery should prove much cheaper than 
conventional dry batteries. .But it cannot 
as yet be used to power transistor radios 
or flash|ights because it is open on top. 

This drawback may be eliminated in 
further development. , Walter Baier 

. (Frankfurter Rundschau, ; November t* 78 ) 


Nuclear reactor stands 


tip to dive-bombing 


i .i- ' • 

'..l: I . .I,’,-. It 






... - ; •-" i ■ ■ - • -. < 

, A t a Bundeswehr proving gropnd in 
. -djVMeppen. a ■ plane qrash , against' the 
.reinforced concrete casing of. a' nuclear 
reactor is being sinujlated. (li . 

THe trials, due to continue! jun^il' 1981, 
are -being financed by the , : ponn .Re¬ 
search Ministry. Reinforced; - concrete 
walls similar to those;of,.the;outer shell 
of. reactor , buildlpgs aye tpomb^tded, wifb 
onil-ton projectiles from 40 inures. - , , 

; , The, eleventh firing was recently seen 
by the public, Tfaeprojectile, madeits 
mark, tyit the reinforced concrete 70 ,cm 
.(28in). th;ck d|d ifiot ojvp way.' .'. ( 

.. Tri^l?'.so, far. Indicate that.tjie safety 
inargiq, of ^regulation reactor . wising £ 
wider |han : has ^eeri assumed- rapqciali$ts 
|Say-. But, definite icpriclusippp, qre. not- yet 
possible. ■_ 

..,»The Afeppen jtrials .9 re part pf a, more 
extensive rector; safety research pro- 
,gramme. A. difept hit; by a crippled, grippe 
is not the only external risk; there, are 
also earth trerpOTS,?,nd. gas pxplpsibfls, 1 
. , ,The |’qi|?ke risk T^ b.eing, probed . by 


experiments rat Grosswdzheim. ra liol* 
steam reactor • no longer- pn ■ line active 
list. i.-.i n.- • -i I- •••-. •• 

A direct-hit plane crash may be a fair* 
lyr.remote .prospect,; but.sjn^ 
aetpr planning! prpqedur^ ijave required 
specifications. to; coyer : |l;e |eventuality. 
The j re/q fpreed .concrete reactor .pasing 
must be crashpiroof. " '. : 

The reason for this precaution is.fld 
/n^fely Thp't!’ there are f riiw ri^any inpre 
mjclear reactors; there ! is aiso : brisk, 
pii^! military air tfaTfjC i|ji jW^st Cjehnaa 


airspace.. . ■ . ,. 

','j Trie' jiieppenj l tna)s assume 

for ' the most, ^art consist ’of, ^fbrntpl? 

ports that coricenina bn impact. . f, 

. . Were an aircraft to crash head-ofiJFw 
a 1 ’ rigid ithictur’e, | riiUch' 6f 'the 'bnpd 
eriergy woiil'd be" absorbed by the aircraft 
freaking rip. But ! thri’ reipfbrced’ 9 phcrrt 8 
casing would'in.ee'd tb with^and tfie'Wft; 

, ^ ri^l proy^ thp! poipt. A 

one-ton steel projc’crilq . ^ .metres a^ 
under 2Qft) long hit the wall at Mpp 3 
of'Metres per 1 second. , r ;' ^ 

pp; a ,'90hc^'ma;^| 
what was left Was pnly .tWP-aWi'M 
metres ( 8 ft ^‘[firijiohg., ‘V, • ft 

AhSBOiaino, 
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Drivers warned: remember 


your physical limits 




T he human eye can only distinguish 
18 separate frames a second,, a con¬ 
ference oil speed and road accidents at 
Cologne University, was told earlier this 
month. 

‘ 'Anything faster than about 20 miles 
an hour-Is 1 'seen os'cohtinual motion and 
is harder to assess visually, so thinking 
ahead'at thred'timfes this speed or more 
is a remarkable achievement. 

■ A doctor aMhe four-day interdiscipli¬ 
nary conference said' technical develop¬ 
ment in vehicle construction had readi¬ 
ed and : already exceeded, the limits of 
human ability. ■ ‘ 

-The'trend should be halted, lie said 
hut his view was onb of many opinions 
at n gathering where no-onc expected 
the last wdrd to be said. ■ •'■ 

• Lisclottc Moser, a psychologist, made 
a number of basic paints that motorists 
would do well to bear in ‘mind. 

Light rays reflected by u pedestrian or 
moving vehicle, she said, hit different 
parts of the retina in succession, thereby 
creating thdimpression of motion. 

The same impression is created when 
wc look out from a car-as wc drive past a 
row of' houses. The houses appear to be 
moving.- • • 

We know, of course, that they are not. 
but there are times when the optical 
impression deceives the conscious mind, 
so creating an illusion. 

The appearance of the road may well 
create an optical illusion at accident 
black spub, illustrating.-.how-*important 
the road and perception of traffic are for 
road safety. 

Perception of movement is pro¬ 
grammed by the limits of the liumon 

Call for more 
slow traffic 
play streets , 

K laus-JUrgen. Hoffie, Free 'Democrat 
L transport spokesman ih tile Bundes¬ 
tag, has called on Hesse : local authorities 
to designate more pldy streets.- 
Road safely drill alone was not en¬ 
ough 1 to h'alt .the increasing' number of 
road accidents' to Children,' he said! Chil-f 
dren could not be expected to estimate 
distances arid'speeds'accurately; ■ 1 ' 

Local 1 authorities'; oughtto ' improve 
road safety to 1 dnd' from school,' bjai^cl 
more c^de. tracks and hit oh traffic 're- 
ririctiori plans to residential areas 'where 
most accidents 'hahpert^d. * , 

Expcri^rict 1 in 'other 'ccjunriles ’.and.eX' 
perimeh’ts. in' West .Germany i^jeated 
H up to'^0 per cent. fewet; ^depls 
Opened iri 'pjay. streets whire. t cafS ; ;|u»d 
to drive at walking pace . he said: . r 

The Bonn government wi|l shortIy be 
introducing legislation to ept|3pwer, tpcal 
authoritiesf' to help road, safety, hj. .thi$ 
way. • • *• ' y , 

• Tliey will, for^instaqqq,;be abjeitPCXr 
l®nd,..nig\T,t driving,; ban? to,.-daylight 
hours and to, introducCr.pedesfriap,.prer 
rincts j;nd rest net ed-l^affJc areas- 
• - Ip International ..Qhiidrep’i Yeqr, dhd 
Democrats, would like toisee^pcal 

authorities, make, a pra^icaii ^n|ripptron 

to road .safety, fo^- trie, young. dps 
(Frankfurter'llimdiBhiii. 6 No'veftibBTl^S) 


eye. The shortest period of Time'witlito 
which tlie eye can distipguisji a separate 
image is on'eighteenth'of i Second. 

.. Faster plot ion is seen as continual 
movement, just, as 24 or 3(J fraipes a se-- 
cpnd are on the cinema screen. 

If the eye were 1,000 times faster we 
should be able to see. a bullet flying 
through the air, but 20 miles an hour js 
about the fastest speed we can clearly 
see. ; 

If the human eye were 20 limes fas¬ 
ter, we should have no difficulty coping 
with traffic at speed, traffic moving at 
hO miles an hour would be as easy to 
follow us a pedestrian. ...... 

Given the limits of the human .eye it 
is surprising how well, wc cope at high 
speed. In u lifetime traffic accidents arc 
statistically in frequent. This is because 
motorists are selective in what they see, 
having set their sights in accordance 
with tye requirements of fust-moving 
traffic. 

The ideal sighting und vision range in 
traffic is not yet known, but surveys 
have shown thut on fust and country 
roads experienced motorists tend to sel 
their sights on obstacles at least 100 
yards ahead. 

Inexperienced drivers concentrate on 
shorter ranges. 

Surveys on trunk roads also indicate 
that experienced motorists tend lo drive 
using points about three seconds ahead 
to t;mdc them, Jritaiue varying with 
speed. • ' 

This is crucially important, since the 
experienced driver thus has three se¬ 
conds as a rule in which to react; usual¬ 
ly enough lo brake or take evasive 
action. 

• The motorist who is less sure of him¬ 
self will look more often at points closer 
ahead. His reactions are slower, or at 
least less automatic. , 

So lie will not only see an obstacle 


I ncreasing demands are made on trans¬ 
port .systems as we come to expect to 
travel long distance; faster and foster by 
roil, road and air. ., 

. Space travel and ,the ruedia rate also 
faster and'more complex, with the result 
that transport specialists are finding it 
steadily more difficult to keep pace with 
developments.. 

'• Next .' year's-. International Transport 
Fair in Hamburg from 8 Jtine to 1 July 
should provide both specialists and the 
public with, a comprqjgnsiye suwe^pf 
latest developments..; - ' ’•‘ ■ ■ • • 

1 trari^porl theory and practice, defence 
and teihriolofey Will be oh show ort ra 
12-hectafe (30^ site, Accompanied 
by' Iriterinailbrial ’ cbn fereribes oij a variety 
of ’subjects 1 at the 'Hamburg* cdhgrew 
centre. ,, 1 r \'.. -! 

Thirty-oild ;, gatherings are 
j)lanned,'arid more tjian 10,000 people 
ore' expected to' ! attend, cpnvewp^ oq 
Hamburg'frorriAl!‘oycr.the tyorld.. . 

".jikxpuraipM \yriijjxs.lid. on (or special¬ 
ist-visitors, ranging from, the Mpsohen 
rajiway shunting yards aqd the EflbP rau- 
to,b,ahn typital tto,.the ^Jilbrapdbracke 
bridge spanning partrOf tfto fre^ port- «, 
Visitors will also 'berahQWiV more eVeJ 
rydiiy. transport‘fabiUUesi of which Ham¬ 
burg has no‘ shdrtage, Jbeing the coun- 


later than the old 
hand; lie will also 
be slower to react. 

Dr Moser also told 
the conference 

about the results of 
an experiment with 
five experienced 

drivers on a fast 
road closed to other 
'traffic. Her motor¬ 
ists drove along the 
road wearing glasses 
which blacked out 
vision for four se¬ 
conds, (hen let 
them see for one 
second. Despite this 
handicap they not 
only maintained a 
steady 60 miles per 
hour; they also 
drove in much their. 
usual way. To drive 
on at speed in (he 
circumstances was 
cither to take im 
unrealistic risk or to 
place inordinate 
confidence in the 
organiser of the ex¬ 
periment. Even’ on 
clearways, motorists yv ir .„ , n nl i. _jj a - 
cannot rely on SmOOul nder 

never meeting Experimental suspension railway at Mannheim runs on rubber- 
unexpected ob- coated wheels along a sheOt-matal track suspended on 
stack’s. Yet during prestressad wires. It is stable and ensures a smooth ride even at 
the four seconds in ^ PVfens. Safety checks can also be made without Interrupting 
which Kiev were ssrv ' C8s * Trials of the new Mannheim railroad, which has 
11- |f ■ I * || . Interested Interested town planners and public transport 

, . L : .. L 1 officials in Germany and abroad, havo proved entirely satisfac- 

dnvers must have ' . ... 


covered more than j 

125 yards. Estimating the Sliced or oilier 
roadiisers is often a crucial toe tor in road 
safely. Surveys show that estimates are 
progrevsiu-ly lew accurate at speeds of 
more than 20 miles per hour. 

A survey of 250 people shows that on 
average spceJs of 20mph an* assessed 
accurately, whereas vehicles travelling at 
SOmph are generally felt to be 30 per 
cent slower than they are. 

Another factor is that subjective speed 
assessment depends on the position of 
the observer. The speed of an oncoming 
vehicle is usually assessed fairly accura¬ 
tely, whereas that of an overtaking ve¬ 
hicle is overestimated. 


Transport world 
shows wares 

.* • " I . • f 

in Hamburg 

try’s most important transport junction 
and communications centre. 

Excursions wiU concentrate on -six 
sectors: shipping, public transport avia¬ 
road irariSport! 2 ’ .•• •>.’ 

.. Shipping, for instance* will include 
-the ,two Waltershof container ;temiinals, 
Hansaport, the port radar ifacilities/- the 
Hydrographic Institute! the.meteorologi¬ 
cal office, .the shipbuilding research in¬ 
stitute and Schamebeck locks on the 
Elbe canal. • :*. 

- Public transport will ■ :be shown, by 
Hamburg corporation. transport depart¬ 
ment, featuring a bus rand suburban e)c&- 
(rio railway junction ,anth a demonstra¬ 
tion of the standardised fares * system 
-throughout the pity.. ••• jm, ; • 

,; Aviation, specialists will :be able to 
-tour the Lufthansa hangan fat Hamburg 
airport- mdr Hamburger ^ Flugmigbau, 
iwhejCjJhe > Airbus js in part > mariufac- 
,tured andrasaembled. *. 

The Bundesposfs showpiece ris: its 


(Vhoto: Bohnert & Neusth) 

Misjudged speeds can prove extremely 
dangerous in overtaking, especially when 
the vehicle attempting lo overtake is 
slower than ihe oncoming .one. 

This survey ulso sliows that the mar¬ 
gin of error in speed assessment remains 
constant regardless of whether drivers 
are experienced. 

So all motorists will have to accept 
that they are not too good at assessing 
speeds and take special care where speed 
differences may prove vital. ^ F{lchur 

(Frankfurter Allgemelne Zettunfc 
i fQr Deutschland, 8 November 1978) 


new parcels post office, the largest and 
most up-to-date in the country. 

The Bundesbahn will be featuring not 
only the shunting-yards at Maschen but 
alsb the new railhead at Aitond, handl¬ 
ing bbth suburban arid long-distanCe rail 
traffic. • ■' ■ • 1 ' • '■ 

Hamburg also has road transport 
showpieces siich as automatic supervi¬ 
sion and control of traffic in Europe's 
longest Underwater tunnel. ' . 

: Tlien theVe is the traffic control 
centre 1 at*police headquarters, motor fpej 
leslipg at .A Hamburg refinery, and 1 trials 
ofthe ; MesserschmiU-Bolkbw-Blohm 
dial-o-biis| system. .., ' ; . .. 1 

But qqe of (he, rpnin attractions will 
umjoubjedly be* the hoYertrain. Much of 
the POQ-metre.tjracI; front' St f*auti. to .the 
exhibition grounds. ^ ,’beqn-F^ripleted. 

• Th^ track is , mounted ; on concrete 

S dons wv?d nitres (22ft) ta(l apd cross? 

g 0 , 11 . open spae^.. c^rrently hpustog, ra 
funfair.. It VjjlJ r qh'6rtJty^ be ^totiefed ■ to 
WP- 

ground|Statipn.--:.| j;i; ;l - d v; 

.. Project Engineers. scy \waric .fe gojng 
ahead on time. Triatsqofiil he: Hovertrain 
stittuld. or (February,\ so 

to fichedufe 

when UBfaMftlB.WOiJ^eir openai rr .M 
-ajff 6^NtiVbhtbir J 
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Hof festival: the wounds 
of Autumn still bleed 


G ermany In Autumn, a year on. A!) 

is quiet in the country, or so it 
seems. But the fears and the wounds 
remain. 

Hardly anyone making films in Ger¬ 
many dreams of changes and even the 
quality of their resignation has changed. 
No-one is content with melancholic in¬ 
sight, with a cautious balance of losses. 

The German cinema is developing 
into a cinema of neuroses, of psychic 
deformations. Images of sickness increa¬ 
singly dominate the imaginations of our 
filmmakers, (The American Friend was 

°i"r J he , be « innin ^- The scenes have 
shifted from the open countryside to 
dosed institutions. 

These are just a few impressions after 
four days at the Hof film festival. Hof is 
n small border town which for four days 
m autumn, I hunks to the efforts of the 
excellent Heinz Badewitz, becomes the 
cinematographic capital or the country, 

The most important premieres of the 
autumn take place in Hof and even suc-< , 
cessful producers and distributors value 
the three cinemas of the .Centre! Theatre 
as a testing ground for their works, es- , 
pccmlly because of the mixed audiences: 
filmmakers, cinema-owners ahd critics 
silting harmoniously beside the youth-of 
■Upper Franconia, who cannot easily he 
token jn. Films that go down well in 
Hof have good chances of doing well el¬ 
sewhere; ' 

■ 1 'J-wmlwr (jjuMd Off tliq see- 

cn. that of Herbert Acljlcnitaovk, hid¬ 
den behind a pair of sunglasses and a 1 
Lug black hut. Achternbusch acted os if 
Hof was at least as important as Holy- ' 
wood (which is not completely Wrong ' 
because Hollywood tame to Hof, this 1 

year in the shape of Monte Hellmann, I 
who showed all his work). s 

Anyway, Achternbusch hopped around j 

on the stage, every inch a star and greet- * 
ed guests at the preview of his new film i 

CThe Young Monk) I 

with a self-assured “Hi, fans,” which was 
premature to say the least, as there was ' 
only embarrassed silence when-the film r 

was over. ■ r 

■ People ill.Hof arc not yet prepared-for ^ 

the end of the world - the subject of '! 
Achlembusch’s film - especially when 
the new god of. the {survivors (easily 
.identifiable as a regular member of the 
Achternbusch troupe) i* a chocoiate p 

Easter egg .from the Tengelmann com- - 
Part)*-. 

The rest of our planet looks like Ice- 2 

th s desolate area (hey- worship a Ten- w 
gvlmaim egg. 

“It didn’t used to be like this, did it?- * 
Herbert asks and so they set about re- B i 
creating a order that never existed. Post- ? 
man Heinz becomes, a cardinal and 1 
works for the Voluntary Suicide Control, Iu 
of whpeh fat old Karolina' becomes a vie- 
tim: she is loved to death. 

fn the Vatican, Herbert,Heinz And 0 r 
two male nuns play cards. On one occa- te , 
sion Herbert is a woman, on another he sti 
is a baby. Regression fantasies, wickeder -in 
and director than in AchternbuSchV ear- , 
tier films (which themselves were crazy sh 
enough), but sometimes confusingly so- 
loinn and statuesque. ••. 

Anarchism is not a solemn matter and nc 
the film suffers from this. Fortunately in 
Achternbusch does not bother tod much wa 
about meanings, and points to the okapi no 


All found in the Congo in 1906: people {Nil 
it not ask what they should do with the 
ids strange animal; they were simply de¬ 
lighted at its existence. This is one way 
w- of enjoying this Bavarian visit to the 
he planet of the apes, 
ed. I remember the face of Klaus Kinski. 
n ‘ winch haunted the audience for only six 

silent minutes: drawn features, a head 
ng shaved bare, burning eyes expressing ex- 
iic treme concentration and exhaustion 
a- Tins is how Werner Herzogs Woyzcek 
ur will look - like a concentration camp 

os prisoner who has been drilled and tor- 

re juried to madness. The excerpts From his 
to film that Herzog showed his friends in¬ 
dicate that this is going to be an unusu- 
ir nl film. 

is I remember the face of Bruno Can? 
s distraught, nervous, feverishly in search 
e of an identity which a bullet from a 
e police gun snuffed ouf for a while. Mcs- 
sit inf Kopf (Knife in the Head), the 

■ ,lt, e of the new film by Reinhard Huuff, 
v ■ L ' ou 'd almost be the leitmotiv for this 

■ years Hof festival because there were so 
. many knives in so many heads there, ci- 
, pliers for the clinical confusion of the 

mmd and the feelings, for the difficul¬ 
ties in standing the pressure, of suffer¬ 
ing. Messer itn Kopf is a hospital film: 
hss a political than a private drama. 

1 remember the narrow face of the 
young actress Susanne Granzef iu Hans- 
Riuhgcr Minow’s first feature film Die 
institution). Her face.is at 
' , m amaazem'ent; then of (infer 

and finally of fear. ’ 

She plays the part of a psychologist 
who has just left university and as an 
experiment has had herself transferred 
to a psychiatric clinic as a patient. Like 
Bruno Ganz in Messer ini Kopf t she is 
soon confronted with a system which is 

more concerned with repairs than with I 
real cures, in which patients are “trail- I 
qutnised" with psycho-drugs and in 
which all Tears are ascribed to psychic t 
causes., ■ t 

The psychologist finds out how easy r 
! ,s P ut -} n{0 institution and I 

!7 put again. Her own -■ 

lather fortes her back into madness s 

• Die Anstalt is a 1 grey film; bald, un- t 
emotional and at-times rather portde- i 
rousiy ■ directed: a deliberate counted to c 
.the;garisl, sensations, wjiicji; Sam Fuller <j 
-once invented for hh film on the same l 
subject, Shock Corridor. . 

Despite this;, the film becomes increa- c 
sing y oppressive. Precisely the apparent- o 
ly dull indifforence. with which Minow h 
registers this story of a Idss of reality II- tl 
iustrates the everyday inhumanity of the U 
way men treat men: < • [, 

I remember the fixed, inscrutable face 
of a young girl i balled- Bright Hoffmcis- rt 
ter,| who plays the; main part InGiselu tl 
Stvlly s fust long film Liebeund Aben- ri 
leuer (Love and Adventure). . , f c 

i Eighteen and blonde, Lara Joes not a 

share the boutique dreams of the disco- ci 
teenies. SHe wandere. aimlessly around B, 
Hamburg, from - one lousy job-to-the fi 
next. The careers adviser suggests a job in 
m a book-keeping department but Lara fo 
wants to experience adventures which 
no longer exist. 


She works as a children’s nanny, an 
office messenger-girl, a factory worker. 
Unmoved as a zombie she goes through 
a zombie world in which the male 
zombies abuse her and the female 
zombies complain about the impotence 
of their men. 

Lura finds herself when she dances 
but only for moments; outside her re¬ 
lid a seetJ y bar » she only comes up 

l, e against stony desolation. She is turned to 
i e _ stone herself until she tries to break out 
iy in the tunnel of the underground. 
jlc Gisela Stelly’s film, whith has clearly 
been influenced by Jacques Rivette in 
.j many places, is not the usual social 
ix’ schmalz .but an attempt to portray the 
, 4 j heroine’s dilemma by means of poetic 
(- stylisations. However for the'moment 
L this filmmaker’s ambitions exceed her 

k technical grasp: practically every take 

p seems arbitrary in picture build-up and 
.. m length and could easily 1 be replaced 
s by any other. A narrative Thytlim only 
emerges in places. 1 

. but Eove and Adventure, neither of 
which occurs, is another one in the 
series of films about sickness. There is a 
, short sequence in which Lara, working 
i ! n a hospital, looks after a child who has 
just had an eye operation. 

!• remember a face which will still be 
m my mind when the other filmks at 
Hof have faded out of memory. It is not 
the face of an actor but of an agricultu¬ 
ral labourer from the village of- Darslio- 
ven in Upper Franconia who died in 
October 1977. 

The man’s name is Fritz Binner, 
even though one sometimes thinks that 
this is the face of Boris Karloff: it is a 
very unusual face, coarse rather than 
handsome, with big. protruding ears, a 
race full of amazement at the world 
sometimes merely dull, then again curi¬ 
ous and:even-cocky*-.. 

Like Karloff, Binner is a gentle giani, 
a man of curiously awkward movements 
and stiff gait. We see how strange he 
unds his own strength, how little this 
giant body seems to fit his gentle 
nature. 

For almost two hours Fritz Binner 
dominates the screen in Josef Rfldl’s 
film Albert ~ Wunim (Albert — Why’), 
the best film at Hof and at the same 
time the most impressive film debut in 
a year not noted for surprises. Albert — 
\\orum is the degree film 0 f Munich 
film student Rtjdl, who war born in 
Darshofen in 1949. ... 

The inhabitants of the village play all 
the parts in the film. Fritz Binner is Al¬ 
bert. the village idiot, from whom:the i 

rest of' the villagers keep: awa y becDkise l 
he was in the “madhouse”:and stutters. • | 

Rfldl ‘Showsho spectacular hunting j 
scene*.from thg provinces but 1 uses r his 1 
black white camera to show how Albert 
increasingly! withdraws .'from the village , 
community, hbW,.inevitably, without any ( 
dramatics, he., reaches, the edges of this t 

Albert, who finally hangs himselfion a l 
church b C lirope,; is different, (roip the f 
otljers and that is enough. Rfldl shows ( 
ow^A bert tries to stop : his contact witfi 
hc : villagers from breaking qff comply J 
Uly and how he finally starts to. defend 
himself when it is far too late. ' , 

Albert - Warum is a miracle in two li 
respects;, firstly, because Rfidf* 'prodiced ? 
this very precise and, far from a mateu- l l 
risli film, with a small group pf friends C 
for a mere DM30,0t)0, ahd secohbly be- t! 
cause he achieves a quiet, poetic tesili- G 
ence comparable with that of' Robert P 
Bresson s films' Mouch6tle ’ and Ail 
ftotoni Bathazat. Never' hits' the Silence ^ 
in Hof been So lonfe and the applaud bt 
following a so.thunderous.-, ; in 

1 ' 1 ' ' Mans C. Blumenbtvg . i 

i .(Die Zdit, 3 November 1 J» 7 B) ( 
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S boost films 
es for children 
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« IjannoDerfriiejlllgemeim 
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jj TH he main aim of the German Qi 1 - 
' 1 dren s Film Fund formed in Frank. 

I f urt at the fourth Children's Film Fest 
= yal is to collect DM20,000 for.children 
1 films. 

e ,‘J he United Nalions has proclak-j 
1979 the Year of the Child and so Itr 
Bonn government is being asked n 
help. For the past 20 years the children’s 
■ him has been dead in this country, «a 
. since the Young People’s Protection Ait 
. faarred children under six from going to 
the cinema. 

| The government will not be alloueJ 
: rest with , the Children and Younj 

People s Folm Centre which is created 
last year, especially as this anaemic and 
under-financed organisation can do not¬ 
hing to encourage production. 

, One of the founders of the initiator 
is Munich film director Harro Senlt. 
who did not stop at words but actual]) 
presented a contribution of his own. His 
film Bin Tag mit dein Wind (A Daj 
with the Wind), only partly subsidised 
by short film grants from the German 
Film Council, was proof that Hark 
Bohm now has a rival on the German 
children’s film scene. 

Bin Tag mit dem Wind is the story of 
9 thy. iin the life of u little boy who goes 
locking' for n female rabbit for Ms male 
Lie wanders out into the,countryside and 
the woods and lias the strangest adven¬ 
tures. At the Italian International Festi¬ 
val of Children’s and Young People's 
Films Sen ft’s film won the Best Foreign 
Film Prize, 

But one film does not mc-an the re¬ 
vival of the German childrens film 
Even at the Frankfurt festival half of the 
film came from the GDR ( A Snowman 
for Africa,. Philipp the Sjnali), Poland 
(Rolls), the Soviet Union (A Boy and an 
El JO, Yugoslavia (Luck on a lead) and 
evqp , Bulgaria (A Problem with Man) 

Unknown Quantities). 

If anything can be said against chil¬ 
dren's films from the East bloc coun¬ 
tries, it uncertainly not thqt.t^ey are po¬ 
litically, coloured, The .children’s fl|m 
JlP? Jojig be^n an , area ; intq. vyhicli apo¬ 
litical filmmakers «m ; withdraw. •... 

; Thq objfijctipn...which,.could be qimle. 
despite.,tl\e high technical quality of,to* 
films*, is th« they are. |oo sb|idiy piU - 
d|e-class and. convqntipnal. ,We m«l. for 
example, a beaming conformist child ^ 
flqlish- film Rolls, or strenuous ef- 
L?m! s :!?; an intact world in a 

...consisting of . Iiilf-llint^J 
houses with' bull’s eye panes.' as in tl |f 
GDR film PlUlipp. the Small.' 

■Tijf. English Children’s Film Founda¬ 
tion, is O' Very actiVi' producer of cM|* 
^rt’s Tilm Festival will'devote a lot. of 
its space tbits stark, Tlie organisers, 
Communal Cinama in conjunction wito 
the Children’s and Young •Pebjjle’s 'Film 
Centre; will thus 1 hata rlo difficultj f 
putting on a prognlnime next ydhr.'' 

The only 'question is wli'etlier lhorf 
Will be new Geririart childreh^ films 
bpiting them or whether' the FrfnRfnd 
initiative Will have drawn K blahki^: : ! M 

’ 1 Htiiike 

f (Hani}QyBr8oheAllgenialnp,.3Npvenjt>«f^^^ 
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Courbet and Germany: an 
intense encounter 


i *. * 




•f- ' 2 f 

T he’ Courbet und Deutschland ex¬ 
hibition now being held at' the 
Hamburg Kunsthallc.is the biggest and 
certainly the most ( important from a 
qualitative point of view hold there in 
recent years. 

The Kijinsthaile has not for sbme time 
put on many e.vhibilioiVs of works whose 
significance goes beyond this country. 

This is iiot the biggest exhibition of 
Courbet’s work. The rebent exhibitions 
in Paris and London presented more. 
But the Hamburg exhibition is more 
comprehensive. It does not tackle the 
subject monographlcally but examines 
the work of Courbet from an aspect 
which is highly relevant at the moment: 
Cuorbet’s relations to Germany und Ger- 
man painters. 

The Paris and London exhibitions 
showed 132 paintings and only ten draw- 
ings. Hamburg presents 90 paintings 
and 25 drawings, on show for the first 
time. It also has 70 paintings by German 
painters whose works have affinities or 
connections with Courbet in a European 
context. 

These two sections, which are far 
more comprehensive than those of die 
previous two exhibitions, ure comple¬ 
mented by a third complex with a t'*it.;l 
oi 212 exhibits. It is entitled Discussion, 
Opposition and Alienation — Germans 
and. French in Search of their Identity, 
and gives an outline of the vast urea within 
Much moods, opinions and tendencies 
of the years between 1848 and 1871 
were articulated. These years were crucial 
for Courbe t and his German frieds. 

One should not ignore the current 
significance of this exhibition by con¬ 
centrating too heavily on the historical 
aspect, the comparison of the realism of 
Hie French school of the Munich and 
South-West German schools. Tlie intel¬ 
lectual, artistic and historical impor¬ 
tance of tlie exhibition cannot be over¬ 
estimated, which is why the exhibition 
is under the partonage of the Blirides- 
president. ' 

The main reason for a separate Ger¬ 
man exhibition after the, various foreign 
exhibitions to mark the 100th anniver¬ 
sary of Courbet’s death is to be soii'ght 
In the Franco-German poltical situation 
over important periods of tlie'19th cen- 
lUly. : "'' ■ ' 1 ' ' 

The Hamburg exhibition .attempts to 
form a far wider concept ot Courbets 
than previous shows, .trying to place 
it within a multiplicity of fields of .glea¬ 
ning. In doing sol it'sticks td'the tradi¬ 
tion which Werner Hofmann has deve¬ 
loped in a number'of previous'exhibi¬ 
tions at' the Kunsthaliel It tics in with 
questions posed in last gear's Wliat Is 
Art exhibition, and with earlier. Com¬ 
plexes related to the seriei of exhibtiqns 
art arpiind 1800.’ .. 7 . 1 '; _ _ 

. Given (lie greater number of .ques¬ 
tions raised; it is hardly surprising 

that- the Hamburg catalogue.Is twice, as 

^8-88 the French one. in. v 

;The Paris and London catalogues both 
had 280 pages, the Hamburg catalogue 
lias 640 pages; - 

Hofmann wants to take works of art 


out of the realm pf pure art and put 
them back in the political and. social 
sphere within which they originated.. 

The visitor who is less interested in 
this aspect will still find plenty to de¬ 
light him -- a series of over a hundred 
masterpiece^ Which will impress even 
those not too familiar with the historical 
background. The calalogue, which repu* 
diates “culinary" aspects of art — one 0 f 
the Hofmann's colleagues once said that 
he did not like art - is by no rtteansexdu- 
sively concerned with the history or 
ideas and sociology. 

Klaus Wording's fine essay called Co¬ 
lour und World Picture: Thesis on 
Courbet’s Painting goes into details on 
how Courbet painted his pictures und is 
a good example of the wide intellectual Combat's Girls in a Cornfield (1865), on i 
range of the catalogue and of the ex hi hi- at the Hamburg Kunsthalla. 
lion. 

As for colour, [here is no denying m 

that in Courbet’s case it is almost always /’'ll 

the mass of colour that predominates, as ATArtrlAJ. L LLLLL.J 

he is no colorist in the classical sense. If 
one looks at the series of his pictures in • 

the Kuppelsaal, one notices that his co- in one e 

fuiirs generally range among the quieter 

UWS of bluo, eiwn. red, Immn and rp hc | lunbllri . KlllMwreinm j, 

, JL burg Kunsihaus have joinlly put on 

Among the German painters loo the an umbilious double exliibilion on mod- 

refraction of the colour is decisive. It must crn realism to coincide with the Courbet 

be said that this seems to be precisely und Deutschland exhibition at the 

the main characteristic of its own but Hamburg Kunsthalle, 

develops its concept in the manifold re- The exhibition, which covers the 
rr.viin,, „f vui.HK dinu-nd.vns .4 T . ? iliiy -aI.o!- ..f in.-to in Int.-maiiomil 

The refraction of colour corresponds realism, was opened by Gtlnler Gcrckerr, 

to tlie sceptical view of the world, chairman of the Kimstvercin. 

The methodical concept is evident from Presenting the works of 40 artists 
the uniform technique of applying co- from Europe and America, the exhibi- 
lours with the palette knife which tends tion gives an interesting if not always 
to eliminate differences between the ob- representative overview of the main cur- 
jeets represented rents currently summarised under the 

The resultant transcendence of the dif- concept of realism. In places the exhib- 
ferenccs between the objects represented tion paraphrases the kind of realism on 
- in seascapes, for instance, the differ- show at the Courbet exhibition, 
enees between sky, sea and beach - The motto of the exhibition is: “As a 
means that we can concentrate on what good realist 1 have to invent every- 

is happening in the picture. This is a thing!" Tills surprising but certainly 

purely aesthetic dimension. The indivi- tenable dictum was coined by the Ca- 

dual aspect of social happenings is Iran- nadian Alex Colville, one of the foun- 

seended in o whole which- becomes a dors of new American realism, whose 

symbol in the work of art. The many painting entitled Watch Out for the 

pictures of waves testify to French pain- Cows - on loan from the Boymans van 

U’rt continuing interest in this problem. , Be unin gen Musiiem in Rotterdam - is 

To be certain of Courbet’s decisive in- one of the highlights of the exhibition, 
fluence on his 
German friends, all 
one needs, to do is 
look at certain, ex¬ 
amples. Courbet's 
still life study . of 
apples Is behind the 
gentle' fortes oT'KArl 
Schtich's. The por¬ 
trait 1 littitude is to 
be found 4gain in 
the work bf Vitor 
Mtliler. The. Lady on 
the Terrace : influ¬ 
enced: Mares, :and 
other elements are: 
to be found in the 
lyprk of. Uibl. Jhc 
most important of 
the Gerniaiisj Nqver, 
before has. thoro. 
been.;an encounter; 
of, i .such intensity; 
between.French and. 

G flerbeit Albrecht CHnad,an Ateil Colville's ptaintiAg My Fdthor and hli Dog, from 
(Bremer NacfirlchtW *8 exhibition of modern reAllitfe palntert flt tha Hamburg 



Courbat's Girls in a Cornfield (1855), on show In the Courbet and Germany exhibition 
at the Hamburg Kunsthalle. 

Main currents of realism 
in one exhibition 








(Bremer NocfirTchten^ '"*• exhibit 
4 November 1978).' : Kunithauf. 


(Photon Katilogj 


(.'olvjllti’s sentence is llte precise op¬ 
posite of Courbet's view. Courbet once 
saitl that the art of the realistic painter 
consisted in finding the most perfect 
means of expressing a tiling, and not in 
inventing or creating the tiling oneself. 

In the view of Uwe M. SchneeJe, Ui- 
n :K's iA ihe Kmv-v.cT'.'in mv \ oigAiu-i’x 
of the exhibition, realism is not a style 
but a method. There are, as lie rightly 
points out, various stylistic means of 
producing realistic work. The "critical 
element” and the “aesthetic quality” 
must both be considered. 

"Even realistic paintings must be arti¬ 
culated convincingly,” lie says. The at- 
tampt to “take stock of currents trends’* 
remained fragmentary and subjectively 
coloured in the selection. Pictures re¬ 
ckoned to be socially critical offering 
distorted or invented realities are over¬ 
represented. 

On the other hand, the exhibition 
contains works which are ri vetting from 
the purely aesthetic viewpoint but are 
only marginally realistic and do not real¬ 
ly belong here — for example, works 
by Gnoli and Hockney. 

It is incomprehensible that only two 
Hamburg painters, Harlad Duwe and 
Almut Hcise, arc represented, although 
Hamburg has long been an, important 
centre of realistic work and the. Zebra 
and New Landscape groups have 
brought. important new , influences, 
which have been recognised abroad. 
When asked about this, Scheede said: 
“According to our view of realism, the 
Zebra people do not belong ln : this ex¬ 
hibition." 1 ■ ■■ ' • 

"Hie exhibition; ns the organisers ex¬ 
plain, Is divied into two parts. In the 
Kimstverein, we see mainly aggressive 
Works, whereas in'the Kurislliaus the 
works are more sensitive and reserved. 1 

In the main room' of (he Kunstvetehi 
there is an exhibition under (he heading 
Conftantations. Hfcre typical jtop Works 
by WafhOl fandf Kitaj are on- display 
□kmgjide socio-eriticn) grouf) ]dtturns' by 
Duwe, Fetrick and GDR artists'SlegHhrd 
Gille and Volker Stelzmanrt. - ;t v 
•• These ailistsmalnJy: portray distorted 
realitieMn the ttyfc of the artists of the 
• 1 • ' Coitttnuedon papalS t • 
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CINEMA 


Hof festival: the wounds 
of Autumn still bleed 


G ermany in Autumn, a year on. All 
is quiet in the country, or so it 
seems. But the fenrs and the wounds 
remain. 

Hardly anyone making films in Ger¬ 
many dreams of clumges and even the 
quality of their resignation has changed. 
No-one is content with melancholic ih- 
siglit, with a cautious balance of fosses. 

The German cinema is developing 
into n cinema of neuroses, of psychic 
deformations. Images of sickness increa¬ 
singly dominate the imaginations of our 
iiimmakers. (The American Friend was 
0 , n // ! he , be « in ningX The scenes have 
shifted from the open countryside to 
closed institutions. 

These are Just a few impressions after 
Jour days at the Hof film festival. Hof is 
a small border town which for four days 
m autumn, thanks to the efforts of the 
excellent Heinz Bade wit z, becomes the 
cinematographic capital of the country. 

The most important premieres of the 
autumn take place, in Ijofrand even sue- . 
cessfu! producers and distributors value ,. 
the lliiee cinemas of the Central Theatre : 
ns a testing ground for their works, es¬ 
pecially because of the mixed audiences: 
filmmakers, cinema-owners afid critics 
sitting harmoniously beside the youth'of • 
Upper Franconia, who cannot easily be 

*« £=1 V ,al 6 ° down well, in 

Hof htive good chances, of doing well el¬ 
sewhere; ' 1 

^hq.scrc- 

, , a i. 0 ^ Herbert Aditer/ihnVcIb Vid- 

den behind a pair of sunglasses and a 
big black Imt. Achternbusch acted* as if 
" 0 ‘ was at least as important os Holy- 
wood (which is not completely wrong 
because Hollywood came to Hof, this 

*?. r ™ tIie shape of Monte Hellmann, 
who showed all his work). . 

Anyway, Achternbusch hopped around 
on the stage, every inch a star and greet- 
ed quests at the preview of his new film 
D ?f JMge much (The Young . Monk) 
with a self-assured "Hi, fans," which was 
premature to say the least, as there was 1 
only . embarrassed silence when the film 
was over. . • . ... . 

People in ,Hof are not yet prepared for 
qie end of the world y. the subject of 
Achtcrnbusch’s film — especially, when 

the new. god of; the suryivors (easily 
.identifiable as a regular member of ..the 
£chternbuseh trpppe) is. u chocolate 
Easter egg,from the Tengelmann com- 
Panx* (j , 

The rest of our. planet iqoks like Ice- 
and, and a suburb of. Munich, aruf i„ 
th s desolate area they-worship riTcn- 

gelmann egg. . 

"It didn't u^ed to be like-this, did it?" 
Herbert asks and so they set about re¬ 
creating a order that never existed. Post¬ 
man Heinz beebinta a cardinal and 
Works for the Voluntary §uidcie Control, 
of which fat old' K&rotipa' becomes a vic¬ 
tim: shb Is loved to death;' * ■ 

In the Vatican, Herbert, Heinz 1 And 
two male.nuns play cards. On one bcca* 
sion Herbert is a woman, on another he 
is a baby. Regression fantasies,'wickeder 
and directer than in Achtembusch’s ear¬ 
lier films (which themselves were crazy 
enough), but sometimes confusingly so¬ 
lemn and statuesque. . 

Anarchism is not a solemn matter and 
the film suffers from this. Fortunately 
Achternbusch docs not bother too much 
about meanings, and points to the okapi 


found in the Congo in 1906: people did 
riot ask what they should do with Hie 
strange animal; they were simply, de¬ 
lighted at its existence. Tills is one way 
of enjoying this Bavarian visit to the 
planet of the apes. ■ ' ‘ 7 

I remember the face of Klaus Kinski, 
which haunted the audience fox; only six 
silent minutes: drawn * features, a hpad 
shaved bare, burning eyes'expressing ex¬ 
treme concentration and exhaustion. 
This is how Werner . Herzogs Woyzeck 
will look — like a concentration camp 
prisoner who has been 'drilled and tor¬ 
tured to madness. The excerpts from his 
film that Herzog showed his friends in¬ 
dicate that this is going to be an uiiusu- 
•ul film. 

• I remember the face of Bruno Gan? 
distraught, nervous, feverishly in search 
or on identity which a bullet from a 
polire gun snuffed out for a while.' Jfo. 
ser im Kopf (Knife in the HeadX the 
title of the new film by Reinliard Hauff 
could almost be the leitmotiv for this 
>ears Hof festival because there were so 
many.knives in so many heads there, ci¬ 
phers for the clinical confusion of the 
mind and the feelings, for the difficul¬ 
ties ini standing the pressure, of suffer¬ 
ing. Messer im Kopf is. a hospital film: 
less a political than a private drama. 

I remember the narrow face of the 
young actress Susanne Granzer in Hans- 
Rlidiger Minow’s, first feature film Die 

Her face.is at 
Tirsr rim P f amaazemerif. MiMi dr nnoct 
and finally of fear, ’ 

She plays the part of a psychologist 
who has just left university and as an 
experiment has had hereelf transferred 
to a psychiatric clinic as a patient. Like 
Bruno.Ganz in Messer im Kopf, she is 
soon confronted with a system which is 


more concerned with repairs than with 
real cures, in which patients are “trail- 
qumised” with psycho-drugs and in 
winch all fears are ascribed to psychic 
causes. • 

. T he P s y c hoiogist finds out how easy 
! l IS jPJ* P ut ^ n *o an/institution and 
how difficult, to get out again. Her own 
rather fortes her back into madness. * 

D, ftete/r:is. a: grey: film; bald, un¬ 
emotional and'at* times, rather ponde¬ 
rously > directed: a deliberate counted to 
fhe^gansb sensations; which, Sam - Fuller 
once invented for bis 'film on the same 
subject, Shock Corridor. . 

. Despite. this, the film:becomes increa¬ 
singly oppressive. Precisely tho apparent¬ 
ly 1 dull • indifference. with which Minow 
registers this story of a 16ss of, reality Il¬ 
lustrates the everyday; inhumanity of the 
way men treat meni «•. '* t..... . 

I rcinemhcr the fixed, inscrutable face 
of a young girl icalled- Brigilt Horfmcis- 
to r, .;who pipys the main part in - Gisolii 
Stull/s first long film Uebeund Aben- 
(Love and Adventure). ■ 
i. Eighteen <and blonde, .Lara. does.not 
share the boutique dreams of the disco- 
ttenies. SHe wanders aimlessly around 
Hamburg,’ from one lousy job to- the 
neiit. The careers adviser suggests n job 
m 8 book-keeping department but Lara 
wants to experience adventures . which 
no longer exist 1 


She works as a children's nanny, an 
office messenger-girl, a factory worker. 
Unmoved os a zombie she goes through 
a zombie world in which the "male . 
zombies abuse her and the - female 
zombies complain, about the impotence 
of their men. 

Lara finds herself when she dances 
but only for moments; outside her re¬ 
fuge,. a seedy bar, she only comes up 
against stoiiy desolation. She Is turned to 
stone herself until she tries to break out 
in the tunnel of the underground 
Gisela StHly's film, which has cledrly 
been influenced by Jacques Rivette in 
many places, is not the usual sddial 
sclimalz but an attempt ,to portray Jhe 
heroine’s dilemma by means of prietic 
stylisatioiis. However fob the moment 
this filmmakers ambitions exceed her 
technical grasp: practically every take 
seems arbitrary in picture build-up Pnd 
in length and could easily 1 be replaced 
by any other. A 1 narrative Thytluri only 
emerges in places. 1 . ■■ 

But Love and Adventure neither ol - 
wliieh occurs, is another one in the 
scries'of films about sickness. There is a 
short sequence In' which Lara, working 
in a hospital, looks after a child who' has 
just had an eye operation. 

I' temember a face which will still be 
in my mirid when the other filmks at 
HoF have faded out of memory. It Is not 
the face of an 1 actor but of an agricultu¬ 
ral labourer from the village of Darsllo- 
ven in Upper Franconia who died in 
October 1977. 

The man’s name is Fritz BInncr; 
even though one sometimes thinks that 
this is the face of Boris Karloff: it is a 
very unusual face, coarse rather ‘than 
handsome, with big, protruding ears, a 
lace full of amazement at the world, 
sometimes merely dull, then again curi¬ 
ous and : even cocky,•... , v ....... 

Like kariofl, Dinner is a gentle giant, 
a man of curiously awkward movements 
and stiff gait. We see how strange he 
finds his own strength, how little this 
giant body seems to fit his gentie 
nature. 

For almost two hours Fritz Binner 
dominates the screen in Josef R 6 dl’s 
film Aibtrt — 1 Warum (Albert —"Why?), 
the best film at Hof and'at the same 
time the most impressive fihri debiit in 
a year not noted for surprises.’ A/berl — 
Warvm is the degree film of Munich 
film student Rbdl, who war bom in 
Darshofen in 1949. . .. 

1 The inhabitants of the village play all 
t He : parts in the film. Fritz Binher is Mi 
bert, the village idiot, frOm whom the 
rest of' the villagers keep' away localise 
he was irt the “madhouse”:arid ’stuttere i 
;, R 3dl-showsiho spectacular hunting 
scenes .from the ^rovinc^s'but'usek his 
block white camera to show'how Albert 
increasingly; withdraws .'from the village 
community^, how, inevitably, .without tiny 
draniuticvTiq.;reaches>.the edge's of. 1 his 
smalt community? . • ; i 

Albert, who finally hangs himself ion a 
church .bcRropq ^is different, fropi the 

hSiS , 1 ' 1 ,s ? - ,pL,8h> 

, v -t bert tr i es ' t0 stpfi, his contact with 
! ? 8 ? r5 bre^king qff boi^pl^ 
tdy and Iiovy he finally smarts, to defend 
himself when it is far too late. ^ ' 

A/*erf - Wanim i?. q mjnicle..in 1 two 
respects; firstly, because Rod! produced 
hfc very precise^ far fro # 1 a‘iriat^ 
fish film .with a sn#]l, group of, friends 
for. a mere DM3b,0Q0, and sedoridly; k f 
J? thieves a quiet, linetic resili¬ 
ence comparable With that of Robert 
Bressons filing; Mduch&le and V ‘AU 
Hmrd^Bathazsr. Never" has-the Sifencd 

In Hof been SO long- and 1 the’ abpIaiiSe* 
following it so thunderous . 1 . ■« . ; 

11 ’ ■ . Hans C. Biumenberg . i 

' 1 ■' ; (Oie Zeit i: 3 Navembw lg78) 


Collection to 

boost films 
for children ^ 

IjannoDttfrfjjflllgrtjieiiu 

T he main aim of the German Cfo 
dren’s Film Fund formed in Frank, 
furt at .the fourth Children's FilmFesi. 
val is to collect DM20,000.for children! 
films. 

■'■•The United Nations has proclaim 
1979 the Year of the Child atid.soth 
Bonn government is being, asked la 
help. . For the past 20 years the childrens 
film has been dead In this country, tw 
since the Young People's Protection Ad 
barred .children under six from going to 
the cinema. 

The government will not be allowed 
to rest- with, the Children and Young 
People’s Folm Centre, which is created 
last year, especially as this anaemic and 
under-financed organisation can do not¬ 
hing to encourage production. 

■ One of the founders of the initiate 
is Munich film director Harro Senfi 
,who did not stop at words but actaall) 
presented a contribution of his own. His 
film Kin Tag mit deni Wind'(A Daj 
with tlie Wind), only partly subsidised 
by short film grants from the.Gennan 
Film Council, was proof that Hark 
Bohni now has a rival on the German 
children’s film scene. 

Ein Tag mit dew Wind is the story of 
l 1 l he life of a little boy who goes 
look i rig for a ftmale rabbit fothfs vatic. 
He wandets out into I he, countryside and 
the woods and has the strangest adven¬ 
tures. At the Italian International Festi¬ 
val of Children’s and Young People’s 
Films Sen ft's film won the Best Foreign 
Film Prize. . 

But one film does not mean the re¬ 
vival of the German childrens film. 
Even at the Frankfurt festival half of the 
film came from the GDR ( A Snowman 
for Africa,. Philipp the Small), Poland 
(Rolls), the Soviet Union. (A Boy and an 
Elk),Yugoslavia . (Luck on a lead) and 
evq^ Bulgaria (A Problem with Many 
Unknown Quantities), ( . . ; 

If anything can be said against chil¬ 
dren's . films from the Ea^t bloc, coun¬ 
tries,, it is .certainly not thjd . t)\?y. ore po¬ 
litically, £olqyred. The, children’s Hhn 
, an ; area ; intq, which apo¬ 
litical filmninkers cmn.witlidraiy. . 
•■.Th? objection ( which,.cquW bq,qiade. 
despite-.jh& higjvtpchqical. quality ofijh* 

' : ?s. .that they ( are. too, solidly ndd' 

die-,class 09 'qyqntipiml. tyt, meet, fol 

example, a beomipg conformist, c|iijf| ^ 
rite i^qii^.i. film Rolls 1 or strenuous ri- 
on intact world in 0 
HWW .consisting of .litilfrilmbered 
JW! til','buli’g eye panes.' as in'the 

GDR film fiullpp theSmall . 1 * V 
tu 0 r "dji -A,.., . 


“renf.frtm Festival ^jlldeVote a M> y 
IfS sptice'toits tS^ork. The organisers, the 
Communal Cinama in conjunction j#ith 
the Children’s find Ydbng 'People's Film 
Centre;' will thus' haft no diffiiiUlty W 
putting On a pfq^rintme'hext ydfi'r. 

The 'Only 'qbhstiqn is 1 wh'eilier tli«* 
Will be nfiw GeririaA*- : children^ nim* 
t,le ni 6f Whether the ■ Frankfurt 
initiative 1 will have drawrt a blank!'*";’^ 
Hiuke'Langd-fiitcfo 

■ (Hannoverscho AUgem?liw,:3iNpVflnib?ril.?I tt 
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Courbet and Germany: an 
intense encounter 


■ *• • =» i: : .y t '.i,. .. 

T he* Coiirbet und bcMtscIilandcx- 
hibitipn pow , being held \x\ the 
Hamburg Kunstlialle, is {lie biggest and 
certainly. tlie,. n^ost' ( iippbrtant froip a 
qualitative point of view held there In 
recent years. ' : 

The Kuiistliiile lias.not for shine' time 
put On mahy exhibition's of works whose 
significance goes beyond this country. 

This is‘not the'biggest exhibition of 
Coi/rbCt’s work. The recent exhibitions 
lit Paris apd Loridon presented more. 
But the Hamburg exhibition is "more 
comprehensive. It does not tackle the 
subject mohograpliically but' examines 
the work of Courbet from an aspect 
which is highly relevant at the moment: 
CuorboPs relations to Germany and Ger¬ 
man painters; '• 11 

The Paris and London exhibitions 
showed 132 paintings and only ten draw, 
ings. Hamburg presents 90 paintings 
and 25 drawings, on show for the first 
dme. It also lias 70 paintings by German 
painters whose works have affinities or 
connections with Courbet in u European 
context. 

Those two sections, which are fur 
more comprehensive than those of die 
previous two exhibitions, are comple¬ 
mented by a third complex with a tot.il 
of 212 exhibits. It is entitled Discussion, 
Opposition and Alienation — Germans 
and. French in Search of their Identity, 
and gives an outline of the vast area within 
which moods, opinions and tendencies 
of the years between 1848 and 1871 
were articulated. These years were crucial 
forCourbetand his German frlcds. 

One should not ignore the current 
significance of this exhibition by con¬ 
centrating too heavily on the historical 
aspect, the comparison of tlie realism of 
Ihe French school of the Munich and 
South-West German schools.,Tlie Intel¬ 
lectual, artistic and historical impor : 
lance of the exhibition cannot be over¬ 
estimated, which ifi why the exhibition 
h‘under the pfirtonage'of the Bbrides- 
president.'' " ■ *; ' ; v ' 

The mqin reason for a .separate Ger¬ 
man exhibftibfi after the', various foreign 
exhibitions to mark the 100 th finhlver- 
sihy of. Courbet’s death i? to ,b<i sought 
in the. Frarico-Gefniari.'polticaf situation 
over imporfant,periods of the' 19th eeri- 
lury. ; ' • f vi ' 

The Hamburg' epchibirlon. ,aj tompra..|q 
form a far wider concept of Coqrpet s 


lion whieh Werner Hbfitiarin hfis deve¬ 
loped. in a puiribcr of provjogs exhibi- 
horis at* the Kunsthrillb:- It tie* in with 
questions posed in h&t yenKs. What Is 
Art 1 ' ex|iibltio'n,. ahd With earlier cbm- 
Plcxei rfclated to the seriei of &hiblidhs 
<m irt aroilnd 18O0J 1 .. ; ' ’* 

Giv^n the greater; number of. ques¬ 
tions raised, . it. iij liar^ly surprising: 
[ijsk the Hamburg catalogue Is. twice: as 

vig'us,the Freqch oqe-..«.» : H - 
11 The! Paris and London catalpgues both 
Nd 280 'pages.' th^j Hamburg' cataibgue 
has 640 pages.-:- . .: *• > i: 

Hofmann wants to ! lake works of’art 


. . ■ ' M 

put of the realm pf pure art and put 
them back in the political and social 
sphere within which they originated.,' 

The visitor who is less interested i ji 
this aspect will still find plenty to de¬ 
light hipi — a series of over a hundred 
masterpiece^ Which will impress evert 
those not tori familiar with the historical 
background. The catalogue, which repu* 
diates ’‘culinary” aspects Of art : -* one of 
the Hofmann’s colleagues once said that 
b<? iliri not like art — is by 110 rtieansexclu- 
srvely concerned with the history of 
ideas arid sociology; 1 

Klaus Hcrding's fine essay called Co¬ 
lour anJ World Picture: Theses on 
Courbet’s Painting goes into details on 
how Courbet painted his pictures and is 
u good example of The wide intellectual Courbet's Girls in a Cornfield (1855), on 1 
range of the eataiogue and of the exhibi- at the Hamburg Kunsthalla. 
lion. 

As for colour, there is no denying _ ' # 

that in Courbet's ease it is almost always iVlCTlfT Cl 1 tTPl 

the mass of colour that predominates, as LUiLUJ 

he is no colorist in the classical sense. If 

one looks at the series of his pictures in • 

the Kuppelsaal, one notices that his co- in one e 

lours generally range among the quieter 

tonos of blu.\ tfra’ii, red, brown and rp| K .| llinbllr( , Kl , llslvoreinilll j t | Ml , ai „. 

° rt ;' A. burg Kunsthaus have jointly put on 

Among the German painters too the an ambitious double exhibition on inod- 

refraction of the colour is decisive. It must ern realism to coincide with the Courbet 

be said that this seems to be precisely U nd Deutschland exhibition at the 

the main characteristic of its own but Hamburg kunstlialle, 

develops its concept iri the manifold re- The exhibition, which covers the 
fru'tii-m of vanfiin dim-mrinns of reality . A l l0 fc ^..norama -rt' lomlern in to marioiv.il 

The refraction or colour corresponds realism, was opened by Gamer Gereken, 

to the sceptical view of the world, chairman of the Kunstverein. 

The methodical concept is evident from Presenting Hie works of 40 artists 
the uniform technique of applying co- from Europe and America, the exhibi- 

lours with the palette knife which tends (ion gives an interesting if not always 
to eliminate differences between the ob- representative overview of the main cur- 
jeels represented rents currently summarised under the 

The resultant transcendence of the diF t concept of realism. In places the exhib- 

ferenccs between the objects represented lion paraphrases the kind of realism on 
~ in seascapes, for instance, the differ- show ut the Courbet exhibition, 
ences between sky, sea and beach — The motto of the exhibition is: “As a 
means that we can concentrate on what good realist 1 have to. invent every- 

is happening in the picture. This is a thing!” This surprising but certainly 

purely aesthetic dimension. The indivi- tenable dictum was coined by the Ca- 

dual aspect of social happenings is tranr nadian Alex Colville, one of the foun- 

scended in a whole which becomes a ders of new American realism, whose 

symbol in the work of art. The many painting entitled Watch Out for the 

pictures of waves testify to French pain- Cows - on loan from the Boymans van 

tor's continuing interest in this problem. ,. Beuqingen Musuem in Rotterdam - is 

To be certain of Courbet’s decisive in- one of the highlights of the exhibition, 

fluence on his 
German friends* all 
one needs, to da. is 
look at certain ex¬ 
amples. * Courbet’s 
still life study,, of 
apples is behind the 
genrte’ T ton& bf ’Ktirj 
Sclili cli's 1 . Thi por¬ 
trait 1 attitude ii td 
be found again iri 
the work ‘- 6 f Vitor* 

Mtliler. The*Lady on 
the . Terrace -: infill* 
enced Mares, and 
Other, elements rare I 
to be found in the 
wprk ofi .Leibl, .the. 
most important of, 
the Geijil»nsj Nfiver,, 
before ; has tjiopv 
been 1 an,, 

of,., such.;.. intensity:: jrfti l! 

G SeriAibrecM 1 SSHTa! 

(Briraer WacfiricHert,* exhibition of modarti-reiHitfc painters at the Humbug 

(4 Ntxvambur 1B78),' ■' KlHlrtllJW/ : ' I 1 * ,■ u .- • :f. . /(Phulol: Xaldlbg) 



Courbet's Girls in a Cornfield (1855), on show in the Courbet and Germany exhibition 
at the Hamburg Kunsthalle. 

Main currents of realism 
in one exhibition 






Colville's sentence is tlie precise op¬ 
posite of Courbet's view. Courbet once 
said that the art of the realistic painter 
consisted in finding the most perfect 
means of expressing a tiling, mid not in 
in\cnting or creating tlie tiling oneself. 

In the view of Uwe M. Schneede, c!l- 
wdoi of ilw Kunsv.erein and oigAniset 
of the exhibition, realism is not a style 
but a method. There are, as he rightly 
points out, various stylistic means of 
producing realistic work. The ‘‘critical 
element” and the “aesthetic quality” 
must both be considered. 

“Even realistic paintings must be arti¬ 
culated convincingly” he says. The at- 
tampl to “take stock of currents trends" 
remained fragmentary and subjectively 
coloured in the selection. Pictures re¬ 
ckoned to be socially critical offering 
distorted or invented realities are over¬ 
represented. 

On the other hand, the exhibition 
contains works which are rivetling from 
the purely aesthetic viewpoint but are 
only marginally realistic and do not real¬ 
ly belong here — for exemple, works 
by Gnoli and Hockney. 

It is incomprehensible that only two 
Hamburg painters, Hqrlad Duwe . and 
Ahnut Heise, are represented, although 
Hamburg has. Jong been an important 
centre of realistic work and the Zebra 
and New Landscape groups have 
fought^ important. , pew, inpuenee$ 
which have been, recognised abroad. 
When asked about this, Scheede said: 
"According to our view of realism, 'the 
Zebra people do riot belong in' this' 
hlbition" : ' 1 n . ' ; I ; 

'The exhibition; a$ : the;organisers ex¬ 
plain; Is divted Into two parts, 'in the 
Kuristvereiri; 1 we see ’ mainly ■ nggressift 
works, whereas In : IHe Kunsthaus the 
Works*iire ritore sensitive'and reserved; i 
• In the 1 hitiirt room 1 of ! the KunstVertln 
there is an exhibition 1 under the heading 
Confirihtarions. 1 Here typietit pop' Works 
by Wfithbl -'and-' Kith] ■ art on ' 'display 
alongside socfo-'cHtlcal group pltturts by 
Duwe, Hetrick arid GDR* artists ! Sttghfird 
Gilloand Vplker StelZmarirr, - 1 ;Vs r-.- ; V- , r 
••These, artiatfr. mainly # porfray. distorted 
realifier in the Style ^f.the artists ot' lhb 

•i* i.< Continued on page 13: •■ = * :,i: 11 
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Alcoholism at work - the 
DM3 0 billion hangover 


mechanisation in production plants and 
offices aggravates the problem. 

• The cost of accidents caused by 
alcohol to the social security system and 
in terms of workmen's condensation in- _ . . 

A Icohol Is the number one problem s “™ ce is eslln,aleJ at DM30 billion P« exemptwhTwSSd redo" 
./"Xwhere workers operate dangerous ’ . . , . the endless number of• office parties 

machinery and accidents cost the state . re • ) ,j®“ sm f ^J 0ss n f pn tS marking birthdays,and anniversaries anc 

an estimated DM30 billion, a year, the resu .| Iing I ( r0,n ol ^ohol and shoddy provide n0 n-alcoholic beverages free ol 
congress of the German anti-addiction workmanship cannot even be estimated. t for certa j 1T jy pe5 0 f j 0 jj S | t wou | c 

society lias been told. " ■, „to°hS g - r'T “Th- ® bsenteeBm also be necessary tS show more conside- 

The recent congress of Deutsche n ^ration for fellow workers w|io .would like 

Hauptsteib gegen Suchigefahren (DHS) ^ b ! . ^ to turn down a drink but are afraid, ol 

dealt with tile early diagnosis of addle- Germany requiring treatment is growing r j d i cu | e 

tion and treatment as a company task. steadily, now estimated at more than 13 ... . t 

The Berlin meeting was attended by constructive was jaid on early 

ohout 600 scientists, doctors, psycholo- • Alcohol consumption is prevalent diagnosis. After all, the participants were 
gists, social workers and representatives in ul] branches of business. Blue collar d * u company cannot very well put a 

of companies and state authorities. workers and top executives are equally S18 ‘ 1 at tlie fac |°tf 8° les asking staff to 

The following story was heard on the prone. undergo a prophylactic examination. 

periphery of the meeting: Franz K, 42, The complex question of why sonic To overconie lhe apprehension thres- 

once a skilled worker in a large North people drink regularly, and hence also at ,,old among t,lc endangered who might 

Rhine-Westphalian company, was .a good work, was hot discussed in Berlin - l,e P re P° red 10 to ,k *t out, alcoholism 

worker although he liked to have a nip not even when the audience asked cllecks could be included in other pro- 

from time to time. whether performance stress was a major P h y lac,ic . examinations (heart, circula- 

Bul few people noticed that he usual- factor in drinking. tion). - • .'!• 

Iy drank about six to eight bottles of TJ . j-' ; An Assistance for alcoholics can probably 

™jdrto„paL. 

ing alcoholics. Herr K was inconspic- bans ' ' n . Dr *f" ed s P ar . re ;« f VVOrks .?[ 

uous and his colleagues-only knew that 1,1 50,110 companies (50 per cent in Baya, Leverkusen, said fopuer alcoholics 

he was a friendly and ambitious fellow. NorlI ‘ Rhine-Westphalia) bans urc in er. j ? ° uld !| elp othcrs t0 ° | Verc ? l 'J ,e fl ! ie pro ^' 

But he started taking more and more fecl * whl,e others bar liquor only from c ! n ’ T 7 f S . L,CL t ^ s *2?“ Wl,h thls me,h * 

sick leave and making mistakes at work, the “dangerous departments." This in- od was bctler than 50 P* r cenl ‘ 

From there it was a downhill ride. He duced Ber| m’ s Senator for Social Affairs BASF, Ludwigshafen, has had similar 
-ww-vratrvfmetS;-ttirtatenwl wUhHlismiwi GHafl.Sund, to./prawk.:."What. lunacy,.to experiences. t Of its. 50,000 : staff, mem- 

al and Anally fired. Todav, Her K is an SvrVC ,i( l uor in lJ,e cafeteria while ini- l, ers. 37S have so fur taken 'the hJlp 

alcoholic wreck. ’ posing abstinence in the room next provided by the Work Group for Poten- 

Although this might not be . typical d °° r " U—nlf* Vari ° US 

St or)', Franz K is one of a very great Mun y managements feel that a ban u p e ^ s ' 

number of people. cannot be enforced (“liquor is brought The congress came up with some 

The real kalian that limior'docs not lo l,ie Premises from outside,” they say) shocking figures, numerous proposals 

ston al’ the fuctory or office doors is not and thls is ln kee P |n 8 wife the reluc- «»d plenty of helplessness. Assessing the 

new bi t thenmbfcmhasnot been tance of ‘" a "y WOrk5 council members chances in the struggle against liquor re- 

oroueriy* re^archedand here ha ten- to agree 10 such a ban, since they all alistically, one participant said: “If we 

Eyt sw™"u Unto ths carpet!* * b ‘ '3 1 °VJ IT 

Drinking on the job is considered „ ? | “ rtie JP an , t 1 in tluf Uiscussion put port s,art we " sbal1 be 5atl5fied ■ 
perfectly normal by many. But there is 1“?," S'. 1 „r^? they view Hans-U« e Hsrrtd 

another reason for the reluctance to raise • e ,ei,s 0 alcoll ol with concern, the .(Hiiuiuversch# Aiisumonic; 28 Ociuber’ma) 
this subject. The social worker of a j’ 

major company told the meeting: “If we 111*1 ID 1 coai'n •! 

were to speak of an alcohol problem in ^ olU.C l/llCL lo ijCcH C : 

our company people would instantly say , 

that this must be due to inhuman work- '■ _ . i 1 _ . • 

ing conditions.” pUDllC ” natUTOpatllS i , 

At an annual meeting shareholders ‘ • •• . . . . 

were horrified when the management ruble by 38 per cent; 71 P 6r (lent W 

suggested the establishment of a treat- * c \ th at every medical student 1 should de¬ 
ment centre for alcoholism on company ceive thorough training in the use of na- 

P rem,sCs -' tural remedies. • 

'T- ' ^ ■&, 

pluce by .he following poignant facts: f? ^ptems caS'by ‘"r"" 8 ° f ‘ llrte5S ^ °' 

. • The quota of work accidents due therapeutic measures, according to na- Fewer and fewer people consider ill, 
to liquor is bqtvyeen five and 30 per tuopaths meeting in Munich for their ne . ss a correct,on of w -rong bodily de* 

cent. There are no reliable figures be- 2 2nd congress. velopment" and thus a healthy reaction. 

• C f «!! J 9rCe | d !° !?, ke,a ! 1 The 500 German naturopaths gathered T,ie human being must revert to the 

alcohol test afar an accident although to discuss an almost philosophical topic: altitude that if something hurts he must 

du-idcnt prevention regulations stipulate «m n essas 065110/'. correct his way of life. If this is done, a 

a ban on liquor. Fellow workers usually An information campaign over several ,ninor “Nment can have a positive effect 

keep quiet, and many doctors make a years In medical publications for laymen on health. ii • : ■ .,* 

SC T .'° f IT ™ ted • dcc P- tobt ' d False *«". Participant, at the con- 

* 0 ^"oL« Vovcriooked On he “'l™* 1 of the pharmacoutl “' s indust 0'- were told, had led to panic reac- 

^ 1° g f ™ y*? ; L . j" f b Th8 congress was told, this had led to tions in connection with bagatelle dis^ 

l ISniKSL! ■H? JJh ° " p0siti ™ shift ln ,he aUilude towards eases in the past few years, ““ 

, uentiy blamed where the cause pf acet- „ a t uropa t h y.. Tl|i the / Mld fre L em i y , iH 

S totr ’ 01 m6d0qUalC , ^cccrding to polls by the Ailensbach therapy damage due to dangers dUg! 

proiecuvt ueviLcs. institute, one In four adults is concerned nostic methods - damage far worali 

• Alcohol is the number one prob- about the dangers of medication due to than the.actuql disease. •.'? 

lem ~ oven if consumed in small quan- side effects,,.which are considered grave. .. KariSlantieuitz 

tities - for safety at work. Increasing These side effects are seen as conside- (KUnt StadhAiixeinr. a NovemLr 


drink-vending machines down in the 
basement do a brisk business." 

It is a fact that an alcohol ban will 
not stop the addict from getting his 
drink. But the addict, the patient, is only 
the tip of the iceberg. At the base, one 
doctor said, there was the mass pf those 
categorised somewhere between drinkers, 
alcohol abusers or addicts. 

For these endangered people, who 
frequently go undetected for many items, 
a strict ban bn alcohol at work is at least 
a help in resisting temptatibnl 

i ■ ■ • •. ’' • ; I 

But to achieve this we .would need 
exemplary, superiors who would reduce 
the endless number of; office parties 
marking birthdays ,and anniversaries and 
provide non-alcoholic beverages free of 
cost for certain types .of jobs. ,It would 
also be necessary to show more consider 
ration for fellow workers wjio would like 
to turn down a drink but are afraid, pf 
ridicule. 

Little constructive was -said on early 
diagnosis. After all, the participants were 
told, a company cannot very well put a 
sign at the factory gates asking staff to 
undergo a prophylactic examination. 

To overcome the apprehension thres¬ 
hold among the endangered who might 
be prepared to talk it out,- alcoholism 
checks could be included in other pro¬ 
phylactic examinations (heart, circula¬ 
tion). ' : • 

Assistance for alcoholics can probably 
only be realised in major companies. 

Dr Siegfried Sparrer, works doctor of 
Buyer, Leverkusen, said former alcoholics 
could help others to overcome the prob¬ 
lem. The success quota with this meth¬ 
od was better than 50 per cent. 

BASF, Ludwigshafen, has had similar 
experiences. t Of its. 50,000 : staff, mem¬ 
bers. 37S have so far taken 'the lit?Ip 
provided by the Work Group for Poten¬ 
tial Alcoholics formed by various 
departments. ; 

The congress came up with some 
shocking figures, numerous proposals 
and plenty of helplessness. Assessing the 
chances in the struggle aguinst liquor re¬ 
alistically, one participant said: “If we 
manage to rally a bit more public sup¬ 
port for a start well shall be satisfied." . 

Hans-Uwe Hnertel " 

(Hnmioverschc Allgcmcfnc', 28 October ’1978) 


Drug side-effects scare 
public - naturopaths 


suggested the -establishment of a treat¬ 
ment centre for alcoholism on company 
premises.- 

DHS experts substantiated .their claim 
that reluctance to face alcohol ism is out of 
place by the following poignant facts:. 

• The quota of work accidents due 
to liquor is between, five and 30 per 
cent. There are no reliable figures be¬ 
cause no-one can be forced to take;an 
alcohol test after' an accident although 
accident prevention regulations stipulate 
a ban. on liquor. Fetlow workers usually 
keep quiet, and many doctors make a 
note of alcohol consumption jp the case 
history only once it is sq obvious that it 
can no, longer be overlooked. Qn the 
other hand, experts say, alcohol is fre¬ 
quently blamed where the cause of acci¬ 
dent is faulty machinery or inadequate 
protective deviceSi ■ 

• Alcohol is the number one prob¬ 
lem — oven if consumed in small quan¬ 
tities — for safely at work. Increasing 


Fewer and fewer people consider ; ill¬ 
ness a “correction of w,rong bodily de^ 
velopment" and thus a healthy reaction. 

The human being must revert to the 
attitude that if something hurts he must 
correct his way of life. If this is done, a 
minor ailment can have a positive effect 
on health. si 

False views, participants at the con¬ 
gress were told, had led to 1 panic reac¬ 
tions in connection with bagatelle dis¬ 
eases in the past few years. ■ ; u 

This, they said, frequently resulted irt 
theriipy damage due to dangerous diag¬ 
nostic methods, ^ damage far worst? 
than the.actuql disease. • 

. •. KariStantyeuitz 
{Kfllnor Sladl-Artzelger, £ November L978) 


Congress call 
to help the 
autistic 

IrankfurterRundschau 


T ( he Federal. Republic of Gerniaq 
'ranks .'at' the very bottom of Wei 
European countries over child cafe, ft* 
corigfess of the Help for ttye Autisiit 
Child Association has b<?en told by in 
president, Helen Blohm. 1 

Tjie meeting chew 60Q doctors, psj. 
chologists, educationalists and parents 
from several West European countries! 

In England 2,000 autistic .children re¬ 
ceived therapeutic care, while of Git- 
many's 6,000 autistic children a mere 30 
were cared for in institutions, Frau Blohm 
said. 

• ' l 

California.even had a school law go¬ 
verning autistic children. 

According to Frau Blohm, close to 90 
per cent of autistic children In W«L 
Germany are treated either wrongly or 
not at all because doctors and parents 
are still uninformed on autism. 1 
Autism is an extreme self-pntoccupa- 
tion, usually accompanied by withdrawal 
from reality, absorbtion in fantasy lift 
and inability to relate to other people. 

Autistic children can see. hear, touch, 
smell and taste but don't know wliat lo 
do with the sensations. 

This is where autism differs from 
ptlier mental handicaps or behavioural 
disorders. 

The prime handicap is inability lo 
make proper use of perceptions. The 
children are frequently incapable of un¬ 
derstanding and using language. 

Autistic children, who can have a 
wide range of IQs, almost never play 
and find it very difficult to deal with 
others the same age, with parents and 
adults iti general: • 

’ Sometimes, they have a mania for a 
specific order of things in their rooms 
or drive their‘parents to desperation 
With' their obsession with collecting 


.Some autisties are in danger of inflict¬ 
ing serious injuries on themselves. TiW 
are sometimes so worked up as lo R 
unable to-sleep for nights on end. At 
other times they are totally apathetic: 

. Although!. rjelatiyely little ’ is. -I typt* 
about autism apart from the, (act lb* 
the central portion of the. braid ifoeswj 
fully function,, it is still possible to edu¬ 
cate a large proportion of these cfuldM 
and to m,ake them adapt mentally *^ 
Socially through systematic therapy 
schooling. " : . 

. The', parents’. Help for.the 1 
Child Association, founded in-,19,71, W 
made ap dntensive effort in' the' past It* 
y^af? to enlighten parents, dpct.ors, W* 
chers,and .the; national health aulltafW 
aboutthe problem.'',. 1 7l 
. ;l The self : help organisation, epconW 
sing about 600 parents, is promoting W 
establishment of diagnostic aqd. th^P/ 
centres, information oh autisrri P 
parents,'‘teachers arid therapists ahd.^ 
searclnatork on the disorder.' 1 ' 

The organisation's :mbst r InlpOrtw» 
demand is directed at -the 1 ediicaW* 
ministries,. calling 'for. ihelp for autljfr 
children . through : schools; and 
tions. LaszJo Tjank^} 

. -.(Frankfurter Rundschau; J November!^ 
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Essaying the full span 
of Lorenz’s thought 

^ v Jec hive capacities < 

' are lllose of Wlt hdrawin{ 

.) the. environment to stabil 

■'=tabolismX tiie ability to 
. •/=* the storage of informal 


T o. coincide with the! author’s 75th 
birthday op. 7 November Piper Ver- 
lag.of Munich is publishing a collection 
of essays by behavioural researcher and 
cultural anthropologist Konrad Lorenz 
Entitled Das Wirkungsgeftlge der Na- 
hir und das Schicksal des Menschen 
(The Domain of Nature and the Fate of 
Man), the book is edited by Irendus 
Eibl-Eibesfeldt, a former Lorenz student 
and assistant. The essays are taken from 
different periods- in his long scientific 
career. 

Is it not perhaps fulile to usk about 
the spirit of our time? We can rightly 
talk about the spirit of the Renaisance 
or of Romanticism because most of the 
documents handed down to us .from 
these periods have common features. 

But if we look for similar common 
features in the intellectual and cultural 
life of the 20th century, all we find are 
irreconcilable opposites: along with the 
triumph of the sciences, we find the en¬ 
ormous power of unscientific thought 
in various political ideologies. We find 
the magnificent achievements of mod¬ 
em technology on the one hand, and its 
almost unlimited destructive power on 
the other, the heights of civilisation and 
i threat to nur very existence. 

In Lorenz’s work the' irreconcilable 
nature of intellectual and cultural forces 
in this century turn out to be no more 
than a superficial phenomenon. Beneath 
the surface the cultural, socio-political 
and civilising process of the 20th cen¬ 
tury obeys a system of laws which Lo¬ 
renz has helped to reveal in his scienti¬ 
fic work. 

Lorenz, co-founder of the new science 
of “comparative behavioural research" 
has written important theoretical works 
on epistemology which puts him the di- 
iret - tradition of Kant. As a cultural 
anthropologist he has analysed the most 
important conditions of human exis¬ 
tence, particularly in industrial civilisa¬ 
tion. He has put his finger on the nerve 
of our times.. . ,... 

Konrad Lorenz was bom in Vienna in 
1903, studied medicine,and zoology and 
then devoted Ijimseif entirely to research 
on animal behavjour f , ’.. , 

At the beginning pf the 3Qs he pub¬ 
lished a series of studiesVon instinctive 
behaviour ainopg birds!-now considered 
the basis for cQinpar^tivp behavioural.,re- 
search or ethology. In 1941 he Was ap¬ 
pointed to the professorship once held 
by Immanuel Kant at the University of 
KQnigsberg, .!-,,... 

After the 'war he speht most of his 
time working for the Max Planck Society 
and the Austrian Acadehiy of Sciences; 
In 1973 he was awarded the Nobel Prize 
for medicine along with Niko Tinbergeh 
and Karl von Frisch. 

Since the laws of heredity were dis¬ 
covered by Augustlniatt"m6rik 'Gregor 
Rondel and Charlcd DiifwftT expounded' 
bis theory of-evolution in the' 19th cen¬ 
tury, I natural scien tists held-the view that 
the multiplicity of plant, bnlmal' end 
human ! organisms -was ’fontled 1 frdrit 1 ; a 
fpw giant organic molecules over tril¬ 
lions of years. These molecules were the 
basic components of all forms of life. 


The decisive capacities of an organism 
are those of withdrawing energy from 
the environment to stabilise itself (me¬ 
tabolism), tiie ability to reproduce, and 
the storage of information about the 
nature of the environment in the cells 
capable of reproduction. This latter 
process is known ns adaptation. 

Inheritance from one or more indivi¬ 
duals from generation to generation does 
not usually remain constant but keeps 
on changing, in small steps according 
lo the statistical laws of physics and mi¬ 
crobiology (mutation). 

■ The following generations have slight¬ 
ly different qualities so that as a rule 
only those individuals best adapted to 
their environment survive and repro¬ 
duce. The fittest survive und the .weak 
go under in the process of.selection. 

In principle these are the positions 
expounded in Darwin's theory of evolu¬ 
tion. The epoch-making discovery of 
ethology was to show that the devel¬ 
opmental laws of mutation, selection 
and adaptation applied not only to the 
physical and morphological appearance 
of living creatures, but also to their be¬ 
haviour. 

By behaviour we understand the rela¬ 
tion of the individuals with their envi¬ 
ronment. for example to ensure that 
they have enough to eat (looking for 
food, hunting), division of labour within 
the group (family, tribe, herd) or even 
man's interference with nature. 

... Ihi* collccUuii ul. tumulus u 

number of Lorenz's earlier essays in 
which the principles of behavioural re¬ 
search are first applied lo tribal deve¬ 
lopment among human beings. This is 
the area in which Lorenz has throughout 
his life been most controversial. His op¬ 
ponents hold that the historical deve¬ 
lopment of forms of human life cannot 
he explained in the scientific terms of 
the theory of evolution. They argue that 
human behaviour is a product of educa¬ 
tion, social circumstances, and the tradi¬ 
tions to which the individual is exposed.' 

ln reply, ethologists were able to show 
by comparisons of human and animal 
behaviour that the social and cultural 
change of forms of human life are based 
on certain patterns of individual beha¬ 
viour, social communication and the 
.division of labour, which are all already 
present to a iesSer degree among the 


more highly developed genera and spec¬ 
ies of animals (language, teaming beha¬ 
viour, the formation of traditions, the 
use of technology). 

There is no longer any doubt about 
their, developmental origin and their bio¬ 
logical existential value, or, to. use etho- 
logicdl terms, their “species-preserving" 
function. For Lorenz, cultural history is 
the continuation of evolution by other 
means. 

These insights have had a revolution¬ 
ary effect on modem anthropology and 
sociology but their main influence on 
the 20th century scientific world picture 
has been in a quite different area — that 
of epistemology. In his essay on Kant’s 
Left re des Apriorischen nil Lichte ge- 
genwSrtlger Biologic (Kant's Teaching of 
the Apriori in the Light of Modem Bio- 
logyX Lorenz wrote a new chapter in the 
analytic-philosophical teaching of animal 
and human forms of attaining know¬ 
ledge. 

Ever since Kant, philosophy realised 
more or less clearly that there is not and 
cannot he any fonn of experience and 
knowledge, however precise it niay be, 
which is not based on one form or 
another on pre-scicntific hypotheses. 
This is wlml Kant meant by a priori 
knowledge, knowledge which is not 
based on our experience but precedes 
and is the condition of our experience. 

Philosophy and theology concluded 
that God existed because he had given 
human beings (his metaphysical means 
of knowledge before all other living 
beings. 

Lorenz now argued that our capacity 
for intelligent behaviour and scientific 
rational research, that is, the metaphy¬ 
sical bases of the exact sciences, repre¬ 
sent tribal acquisitions of the human 
race. The human mind is the product ol 

Uibal 4clci.liu» alid adaplaliun. 

Linguistic structure and conceptual 
thinking, our sense of space, our sense 
of lime and of causal connections are all 
the products of biological evolution co¬ 
dified as “advance" information on the 
structure of our environment in the 
course of history, by the interplay of 
mutation and selection in the hereditary 
mass of higher species and finally of the 
human race. 

Modern psychology has since con¬ 
firmed these hypotheses in many re¬ 
spects. For example, certain stereotyped 
forms of movement have been observed 
in babies shortly after birth. These rep¬ 
resent Inherited innate forms of the 
perception of space arid are not based 
on individual experience. 1 A newborn 
child could not possibly have acquired 
these movements so soon after birth. 

The famous . a priori categories of 


Main currents of realism 


Continued frorp page 11 .- 

twenties."There are no lortger any redlh 
ties, at least In the Federal Republic of 
Germany, to correspond to these images. 
The next rooms, iri which the Berlin 
artists Potrick’ and ; Vogelsang are heavily 
represented, ^ffer' more 1 caricature than 
realism. The works 'of the si* GDR 
painters, who often use metaphor to re¬ 
veal their reality, are of pariieular Inter¬ 
est: • '• :l " 1 ; 

The second main room has a rivetting 
contract of three : sculptured ' Alfred 
Hrdlickate mbrble sculpture' The •TcVrible 
End of Paolo Pasolini, Douane Honshu's 
panoptlcum-llke Abanilorted : Woitian 
and 'Siegfried Neiienhaitacn’s agitatotial 
Monument 1 ' for- Mohulrrieiit ’for i'Joao 
Borges de Souza. . " 

Next j to ''this renutd Guttuso’s Lbt’s 
Daughters is' an 1 'example' ofi vitbl ex^ 




pressive realism.-Its two-sleepers are a 
paraphrase i df an erotic motif by Cour¬ 
bet. ••• . ' 1 

■ In the. Kunsthaus, the American real¬ 
ists John Salt and Alex' Colville are 
prominent, and the Works of: Guttuso, 
Hdck’ney and Gnoli ad well as tlios£ of 
the Spanish realists* Francisco Lopez ond 
Isabel Quintanilla impress. ' 

Other names worthy of note-are Ger¬ 
hard Richter with his blurred photo-pic¬ 
tures, Ben Schonzeit with Ids pop-style 
Sugar eoiiipbsitioiis and'Richard 1 Hamil¬ 
ton with 1 his alienated Bit lterSi* 1 ! ; 

• Berlin 1 ‘artist ‘ MaUhias :,l Koeppcl has 
db'ne an ,J AmUslng'persiflage; of Courbet’s 
famoits '•painting 1 Bonjblir, • 'Monsieur 
CoUf beti ’ which sadly ’ ta * Hof 'on show at 
the 'Hamburg exhibition.' , ' ';' '■'' 

1 .v 1 ,i 11 1 hi is Th&klor Flemmirig 

(Dh Welt, 4 November 19 W) 


Konrad Loropz: looking* beneath the 
surface of intolleet and culture. 

(Photo; Axcliiv) 

space and time which, according to 
Kant, form the basis of our thinking 
and our experience obviously reflect a 
successful adaptation of our perceptive 
and cognitive faculties to uur environ¬ 
ment. 

More recently, Konrad Lorenz has 
again proved himself to be a pioneer of 
new ideas. About ten years ago he pub¬ 
lished a small book of cultural criticism 
entitled Die acid TodsiUuien der ziviii - 
sierten Mensch/ia't (The Eight Deadly 
Sins of Civilised Humanity) which led 
to u discussion on a wide front on the 
problem of the protection of the envi¬ 
ronment and the crisis of modern civili¬ 
sation. 

The present collection contains a 
number of writings on this subject, 
ending in a brilliant chapter entitled Zi- 
i iVivifiiwpaf/i.'/i'i.’iV mu* Kulturfrcihcil 
(The Pathology of Civilisation ami Cul¬ 
tural Freedom). 

Lorenz begins by outlining the main 
cthological insights on the role of de¬ 
cadence and degeneration within the 
evolutionary process. The history of de¬ 
velopment does not always lead to a 
higher development, to a better adapta¬ 
tion of the species to its environment. 

Al least as often the mutation of he¬ 
reditary characteristics brings a regressive 
evolution of the individuals and tribal 
lines affected. Hereditary diseases, par¬ 
asitic fonns of life, abnormal eating and 
sexual habits, and, in the worst cases, 
the death of the species are the results. 

In today's highly technological world 
the biological category of the adaptation 
of human. behaviour to environmental 
conditions is not the only decisive fac¬ 
tor. According to Lorenz, highly diffe¬ 
rentiated cultures can remain healthy 
where the bilogically founded and often 
contradictory behavioural stimuli are 
ritualised and channeled through instiiu- 
tions and traditions. 

i. As the creations of culture are of high 
biological value for human.beings, their 
decay can have catastrophic effects: ■ 

The decay 1 of social institutions such 
os the family and traditions, ,? the ten¬ 
dencies towards, specialisation and one¬ 
sided technomorphous thinking in mod¬ 
ern . society- have destroyed tl^e finely 
balanced interplay, of the various aspects 
of our.culture., , .... 

The same 1 applies 1 to the relation of 
nature to mah's- cultural sphere; The de¬ 
cay of cultivated forms of llfeianiong 
human beings leads 'to forms "bfr deca¬ 
dence similar to those 1 which)' can be 
seen in the decay of the; hereditary, cha¬ 
racteristics of a genue. • : -'* '■ ; 

The parallels . between vulgarisation 

^ v, ...Continued on pdge 14 : 
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West Berlin volunteers join 
fight against illiteracy 


W est Berlin may have up to 20,000 
illiterates, about one percent of the 
population, if the estimate of u literacy 
work group is correct. 

Illiteracy in the Third World is taken 
for granted, but few know that even 
countries with a highly developed social 
and educational system have illiterates. 

According to recent American esti¬ 
mates, there are 23 million illiterates in 
the United States. In Britain their num¬ 
ber is estimated at two million, and in 
Holland at $00,000. There are no official 
estimates for the Federal Republic' of 
Germany. 

The West Berlin estimate comes from 
a group or young educationalists, psy¬ 
chologists, teachers and university slu- 
denN trying to help illiterates. 

Educationalist 1 Ibrsl MQlIer met his 
first illiterate in 1974 and taught him to 
read and write. The social welfare and 
labour office learned of his success and 
kept his address on file. 

Herr Mffller soon realised that there 
were many similar cases in .Berlin and 
offered a reading' and writing course at a 
Volkshcehsvhute, initially for seven stu¬ 
dents. 

lie was soon joined by others willing 
to promote literacy, among them Maric- 
Louisc, a university student. ’ 

Looking back on her work, she says: 
“The initial difficulty lay in the fact that 
everybody provided individual tuition. 
There was no coordination nor reliable 
-firrarrciffl -hncklng 1 by rhe nnthBrttlrt. 1 To 
get this, it was necessary to lend the 
project an official character. We there¬ 
fore established an association called 
Work Group for Orientation and Educa¬ 
tional Assistance, registered in 1977.'* 

An information sheet; issued by the 
group says: "Our objective Is tq provide 
young people and adults who failed to 
achieve literacy during • compulsory 
schooling with instruction in reading 
and writing. ; 

"Moreover, the special psychological 
and social situatidn of those 1 concerned, 
usually marked by isolation, requires 
therapeutic measures as part of actual 
tuition." 






V*:>•■ iV '.j ,V. i; 


Although registered as an assooiation, 
the group was still without a meeting 
place and a classroom. It was not until 
May 1977. that the team, which had 
meanwhile Increased to ten. succeeded 
in renting a shop in Berlin’s Kreuzberg 
district which, though not ideal, provid¬ 
ed premises. 

What sort of people are the illiterates 
who use this service? Is illiteracy tanta¬ 
mount to mental slowness? 

Not ul all. “Motivation to learn to 
read and write' in adulthood is usually 
due to increasingly insupportable social 
uiul psychplogical suffering.'- says the 
information sheet. 

Dieter, 34, a married blue collar work¬ 
er is a typical ease. Until recently lie 
could neither read nor write because he 
grew up in the country and his parents 
were indifferent to his performance at 
school. 

After dropping out of a special school, 
he earned a living as a day labourer 
"’here no-one cared about his education. 
Now he faces enormous difficulties in 
■his public Service job r primarily be¬ 
cause la* has to "cover up ror*liTs‘ - iinter;i- 


1 Lorenz essays 

Continued from page 13 ’ 

and the rabid .consumption of the afflu¬ 
ent citizen is just.one of the.examples 
which Lorenz has up his, sleeve.. 

“Even if humanity docs'not'die Fronl 
the sickness of its own culture, even if it 
escapes the threat of annihilation by its 
self-created technology, there is still the 
constant danger of degeneration, of a fal¬ 
ling off -of evolution. 

“This evolutionary regression cun lead 
to the destruction of the life system, but 
must not necessarily do so! Tbe thought 
of the complete destruction of humanity 
- which given the cultural diseases af¬ 
fecting us now is conceivable - is hard¬ 
ly more terrifying than that of humanity 
maintaining its capacity for life but 
slowly degenerating in its evolution and 
losing its specifically human qualities," 
-Lorenz writes at the end of the. book. 
This is certainly a gloomy vision of The 
future. Gebhard Geiger 

(Ui-ulselifl Zuilung, 3 November I97S) 


T o mark their 25th anniversary, 
Landschaftsverbunde of the Rhine¬ 
land and. Westphalia-Lippe have launch¬ 
ed a campaign to publicise their 33 spe¬ 
cial schools. 

One of them is the St. Augustine 
School for the Physically Handicapped. 

Klaus is 12, and yet his life only 
began three years ago. Until thep he was 
virtually a. vegetable. 

His parents could not face the fact 
that one of their four children was 
blind, deaf, paralysed and mentally han¬ 
dicapped. Perhaps they did their best, 
but this wasn’t enough. 

At St. Augustine’s, the specialised tea¬ 
chers use endless patience to teach him 
the niost elementary .bodily functions! 
They taught him to swallow, chew, drink 
and taste. 

Until he was eight, the boy. was fed 
only liquids — through an enema.-This 
was the most comfortable way of feed¬ 
ing him since he had no control over 
his facial muscles and could not chew. 

He also had to learn to receive love 
and tenderness. Initially- he permitted 
no-one to touch him and screamed 
when approached. 

* Today he seeks bodily contact and 
"strokes" the hand that touches him - 
although by hitting, it because he is 
unable to. control the movement of his 
arm. But at least lie shows a certain sen¬ 
sitivity,. , . , 

i Klaus is oqe of the .6,350 children 
looked after by the two .associations, 

Dr Erna Erdmann, principal of the St. 
Augustine School, says it is. due to the 
wide educational i concept of special 
schools that such severe cases,, that is 
children with sensory disorders, are ap- 
cepted in school rather thou put into in¬ 
stitutions. 


cy. by saying: “I cant find my glusses 
and without them I.can't.read.” • . 

Life for Dieter became hell due to in¬ 
feriority complexes and fear. When he 
heard 1 about the Kreuzberg shop he re¬ 
sponded immediately and now attends 
classes regularly. 

He is making good progress and has 
gained some self-confidence, says Irina, 
his teacher. . 

The group is now giving 23 illiterates 
two two-hour : lessons per week. But 
there are 72 applicants with, whom itJie 
group maintains .contact, and the waiting 
list: is long. 

The group has meanwhile gained state 
recognition and is receiving funds for 
teaching fees and rent under social Wei* 
fare legislation. 

There is. however, one class of five 
youngsters who caiinot attend classes 
arid the'teachers go to them: they are 
inmates of Berlin’s Plfitzensee juvenile 
correctional institution. 

Says one of the association, members: 
"Many illiterates are unable to: cope with 
day-to-day problems and this leads to 
resignation and social isolation 'resulting 
in depressions, suicide attempts, alcohol¬ 
ism und crime." . 

Young people arc increasingly coming 
to hear of the educational service. Many 
arc dropouts, and this means that tl]dy 
have.little chance of a job. Their illitera¬ 
cy is frequently due id severe Illness in 


Schools that 
help the 

helpless 

“Today” she says, “the term ‘ineduc¬ 
able’ no longer exists. In schools for the 
handicapped it is also part of the curri¬ 
culum to tcacli children to cope with 
everyday life - dressing themselves, 
washing and learning to- control- their 
bodily functions." " : 11 11 ‘' 

’ .But.according to Joadliim Cornelius', 
in charge Of social welfare arid special 
schools within. t|ie Landschqftsverband 
Rheinland, this idea is still controversial 
omong-school principals, who argue that 
they are overqualified for nursery tasks 
pnd therefore refuse tp admit severe 
cases. . 

The St. Augustine School,- on the 
other hand, is .prepared to.,start ,educa r 
tion at the beginning.: RhythniiQ:. exer¬ 
cises and movement coordination are 
important elements, because thought 
processes are ushered in by movement. 
If .movement is restricted, iso is the 
mind development. The. word “to grasp” 
thus;has two meanings,>. 

The.-establishment and maintenance 
of special schools - a vocational schgoj 
for the deaf,, the first in This country, is 
about to be opened in Essen — is only a 
small part of the work .of, the two .asso¬ 
ciations. \ 

They have developed from r midgets 
into giants, in the .past 25 years, budgets 
growing from DM650 million to. DM10 
billion. . 

But the reason, for existence of these 
monster public institutions is still'con* 


childhood, to having been relegated bn 
special school, or to undetected 

Says Irina: “We obviously try to j. 
duce the young people to go back t 
school and complete their educate, 
once they have learned to read an 
write.”. 

Most of the other pupils are unskilkj 
workers between 20 and 30, mostly n, en 
because it is primarily they who b r 
jobs and thus the most difficulties. Ho* 
sewives ore generally better equipped fc 
cope with illiteracy. 

The teaching aims at better sound at- 
ticiilatiori imd acoustic differentiate] I 
between the various sounds of the fan- 
gunge, a prerequisite for further Ufa 
in reading and writing. 

. The. method stresses the system*- 
structure of the language, using ,the pro¬ 
ven morpheme system. 

Says Marie-Louise: “Part of our teach¬ 
ing efforts is always to make the pupil 
cope with his psychological and social 
problems by making him recognise Ik 
difficulties facing him and take steps fe 
counter them. This makes him aware cf 
lus abilities and helps overcome resigna¬ 
tion.” . \ 1 

Experience'shows .that the treatment 
tif illiteracy takes about one-and-a-bll 
years of four hours tuition a week. 

The association provides its own la¬ 
dling material, designed to suit‘the in¬ 
dividual. But all this costs money, and 
the group would like to receive more 
funds with less red tape. 

Other German cities have become 
a wart of the Berlin ’initiative and are 
about to follow suit. After al), illiteracy 
is not restricted to Berlin. 

. .. . McnikaHemiann 

O ruiil.lmiiT Itii■ nl.'Lhiiu, 2 i ,, *w 


traversal. Opponents hold that their 
tasks could be divided between the stale 
and the municipalities, thus cutting 
down red tape, staff and, ultimately, ex¬ 
penses. 

But both the president of the North 
Rhine-Westphalia State Assembly, Wil¬ 
helm Lenz, CDU, and Prime Minister 
JOhan nos-Rau, SPD, said in their con¬ 
gratulatory messages that the right to 
self-administration of these public insti¬ 
tutions :should not ■ be curtailed ty 
coming reforms in North Rhine-Westp¬ 
halia, • i • i -:-1 

The precursor of the LandscbifoM- 
band Rheinland was the Rhineland Pro¬ 
vincial Assembly, established after Pni®' 
siah occupation.in'1826. 

' This body- 1 passed on municipal pflfr 
lems such ,as "the disastrous corisurpp' 
tiori! of' liriuouri the; many fuhfolrs r »4 
rural da rites and wapton marriage" t° 
,thd provincial aijihiiiistratiohs in .ISjfjP 
order to devote .itself entirely to jpohi’W 
issues. !( .' i - • • j..', 

‘.'’Tjio tyvp, associations' consi^f .thelit 1 
; selves the successors' of tlie prbvj|M!r 
administration dissolved in 1933-, , \; 

-. T^y Jiaye. -taken on ^sorne.of the t«fo 
that would, overtax.'munipipglities: w 
wh[ch tu^ ( beyond, thq realirvofjheT 2 ^ 
government. ’ ■ ... -i. -: ! ! 

These tasks, handled , by 300. offif* 
now Iqclude, sgciql welfare j care 
handicapped, national hea/tji, you.th ; tfp 
fare, roads, culture, apd landscape pw# 
Cqlture and landscape preservation., 

1 The range; of activities' is unlikely 
narrow ,ip ■ the years ahead; v nor ■ is IW I 
deficit, estimated at, DM i 10-million 
botfo associations in \918,:. t > ' | 

I. ..Ute.Kaltmstt 

. . {KJJIhyr, S| od t-A hzeiger,' 26 OolotH* If* 
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Kolbe makes 
a golden 

comback 

H amburg oarsman Peter Michael 
Kolbe made a comeback to regain 
;the single sculls gold medal at the world 
rowing championships on Lake Karapi- 
ro, New Zealand. 

His comeback may also prove to have 
been his final fling. Having shown the 
world that he was not a flash in the pan, 
he is thinking of giving up. 

Two years ago at Montreal he’was 
'highly fancied to win an Olympic gold 
medal, so much so that a silver came as 
a disappointment. He was narrowly 
beaten by Pertti Karppinen of Finland. 

Explanations were demanded for 
Kolbe’s seemingly unaccountable failure 
to hold on to the lead, but those offered 
made little sense. 

' He blamed the team doctor for giving 
him a pre-race injection which he said 
caused a kind of blackout just before the 
finish of the 2,000 metres. 

Rowing officials reckoned lie Imd 
made a tactical mess of the final. The 
sporting public was dissatisfied. 

Kolbe too was upset, returning to 
Hamburg to sulk until the thought 
stmek him that a final world champion¬ 
ship success would put the record 
straight. 

In New Zealand he reigned supreme. 
No-one came near challenging him — 
Montreal gold medallist Karppinen cnnic 
sixth. 

. Victory in the single was not. 

the only highlight of the championships 
for West Germany. The results on Lake 
Karapiro amounted to a comeback for 
the entire team. 

It vindicated the team management’s 
tactical approach that the longer a crew 
row together, the better they become. 
The team arrived in New Zealand a 
month ahead of the championships. 

The tally was a gold in the single 
sculls, a silver in the eights and coxed 
fours and bronze for the double fours, 
with a bonus of a silver in the double 
fours for the women. 

Hands-down medal winners were the 
East Germans, with five gold and two 
silver. 

Had it not been for grants of one 
kind and another, the team would not 
have been able to fly to New Zealand 
for a month’s on-the-spot training. 

But there can be no doubt that sports 
promotion is much more thorough and 
enjoys greater prestige and' government 
backing in the GDR than in the Federal 
Republic of Germany. 

“Top-flight athletes," Karl Adam, the 
date and fomented Ratzeburg rowing 
coach, once said, “cannot b.e seconded 
for sports duties in this country as they 
Jean in the GDR. It is just as well we 
have individualists like Kolbe.” 

Peter Michael Kolbe was undoubtedly 
a stroke qf good luck Tor the Rowing 
Association. Officials were able to claim 
!his gold medal in New Zealand, a^.proof 
of the success of their coaching Courtes. 

1 Kolbe, who has been at loggerheads 
with rowing officials, for so fyng,- also 
showed that on individualist with suff¬ 
icient talent con outperform oven” the 
, most smoothly running bureaucratic ma- 
; chine. • " Gerhard Seshase 1 

(Die Zell, 10 November 1978) 
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Peter Michael Kolbe sculling his way to a gold medal at the world rowing 
championships on Lake Karlpiro in New Zealand. Kolbe was narrowly beaten in the 
single sculls at the Montreal Olympics. (iMiotn: iiar^tmuiicr) 

Heavyweight Hussing set 
for his tenth crown 
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P eter Mussing, 30, Iras three times 
been on the point of retiring, yet he 
is well on his wuy to bceoming the most 
successful German amateur boxer ever. 
Me should still be in llic running for 
Moscow. 

Hussing wus one of eiglu I Mil 
national champions at the West German 
regional championships in Cologne to 
qualify for the national championships 
in Sehrie$heiin, near Heidelberg, from 
23 to 25 November. 

On form lie cannot fail to win Iris 
tenth championship title, a national re¬ 
cord. Horst Rascher from Uhn won nine 
national titles and Herbert Runge from 
Wuppertal had eight titles. 

Managers and promoters have long 
been trying to tempt heavyweight Huss¬ 
ing to turn pro, but he is not interested. 
He takes a realistic view of the reputa¬ 
tion of professional boxing, and his wife 
and three children also say no. 

Yet Hussing reckons amateur boxing 
.set him back several semesters as an ar¬ 
chitecture student. "It has certainly been 
a handicap professionally.” 

On balance, however, loyalty to Ihq 
amateur code lias been worthwhile. He 
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is a crowd-puller and a widely-travelled 
athlete, which is hardly surprising con¬ 
sidering Ills record of 211 wins and one 
draw in 235 bouts. 

He is also un Olympic bronze medal¬ 
list and twice reached the European 
championship finals. He lias the techni¬ 
que; all he lacks is a decisive extra 
ounce of explosive power. 

Training could have made the differ¬ 
ence, but there are not enough oppo¬ 
nents an.l spitring partners in West 
Germany to coax the best out of him. 

I ie looms above the opposition in boxing 
skill and has to make do with the 
punchbag as an opponent. 

Hussing last planned to retire at the 
Belgrade world championships six 
months ago. He was annoyed by a con¬ 
troversial points defeat at the hands of 
JQrgcn Fanghiinel of the GDR. 

But once his initial anger had settled, 
he was persuaded by Heinz Birkle of the 
Amateur Boxing Assosication to keep 
going. 

Since next year’s European champion¬ 
ships are in Cologne, he now feels he 
will stand a fair chance at last, boxing 
on home ground. 

Boxing officials are hoping success 
. will come his way. As reigning European 
Iclranipion he could surely be persuaded 
| not to retire until after the Moscow 
! Olympics. Japp MQlIer 

(KiUner Sladt-Anzeiger, 9 November 1978) 
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Sensational 
chess win 
for Germans 

W est German chess players won a 
sensational 2.5-1.5-point victory 
over the Soviet Union in the ninth 
round of the Chess Olympics in Buenos 
Aires, Argentina. 

The West German team was, on ag¬ 
gregate, only half a point behind the 
Soviet Union, without world champion 
Karpov, 

Robert HUbner from Cologne drew 
with former . world champion Boris 
Spassky ami is' unbeaten so far nt Bue¬ 
nos Aires. Unzickcr (Munich) and Hech£ 
(Solingen) drew with Petrosian and Va¬ 
gan inn, while Pfleger (Bamberg) beat Po- 
iugayevski. 

West Germany is fust emerging as the 
all-powerful Soviet team’s bugbear. Two 
years ago at the world team champion¬ 
ships in Kmc! its team beat the Russians 
and some reckon the Germans stand a 
chance of winning the world champion¬ 
ship title. After initial setbacks the team 
lias steadily improved at Buenos Aires. 

Before outpointing the Soviet Union, 

I lie West German team made a 4-0 
dean sweep of Wales und beat their 
hosts, Argentina, 3-1. 

Much will now depend on their show¬ 
ing against Hungary, the United States, 
Bulgaria and Yugoslavia. All are tough 
opponents. 

The organising committee of the 
Chess Olympics is hack at full strength 
chairman Rudolfo Zanlungo having es¬ 
caped from his abductors. 

He disapptarcJ on Y6 October, a Wi.vk 
before the championships began. Tired 
but uninjured, he reported to a police 
station north-west of Buenos Aires on 5 
November. d/hi 

l.Kfilner StaJl-Aiueigor, 6 November 1978) 

Judokas put 
up a good 
tin-owing 

A t the West German open judo 
champion strips in Paderbom, 

Westphalia, the hosts won three of the 
seven men’s titles, the same tally as in 
Bochum last year. 

They were Peter Jupke from Abends- 
berg, below 60kg, Adalbert Missalla from 
• - Rflsselsheim- up to. 78kg, and Wolfgang 
Frank from GrUgelbom, up to 86kg. 

It was the 17th open championships 
and the 400 competitors came from 11 
countries. _ 

Wolfgang Frank, 23, was particularly 
impressive.;He came third at the Euro¬ 
pean championships In Helsinki and 
beat Alexander Fushultsa of the Soviet 
Union in the final. 

He was unbeaten at the Paderbom 
championships as he had been at the 
European team champion ships in Paris. 1 

Franz Fischer from Munich, Wolfgang 
Vulpcrhorst from Wolfsburg, Fred Mar- 
lienke from Wolfsburg and Kar! Beilfuss 
from West Berlin came second. 

. The Soviet Union won three titles, 
Hiriigary one, but 1 600' spectators saw for 
' themselves a trend set in Paris; the men 
are slowly Improving. , 

.. the French were a disappointment. 
Sending second- or third-rate competi¬ 
tors. Their teani including neither Eu- 
:i iopcan r cltampldri ’Angela Paris! nor any 
pU)cr !e«|Jjflg French jqdokas. sid \ 

■ '* (Frankfurter Allgemeine Zeilunk 

. ittr Deutschland, fi November 1978) 














